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A  LIFE  of  the  Celebrated  D  r  •  M  O  N  R  0>'  late  Profejfor  of  Ana* 
tomy  in  the  College  of  Edinburgh  •  -  *  . 

IT  was'not  long  after  Dr  Monro  began  to*  tca^,  that  he  ob- 
ferved  how  much  his  ftudents  were  at  a  lofs  for -want  of  a 
proper  book  to  follow  his  demonftratlons  of  the  bones,  without 
'  the  exaft  knowledge  of  which  the  other  parts  pf  the  anatomy 
cannot  be  rightly  underftood.  He  therefore  compofed  .his  ofteo- 
.  logy,  and  publifhed  it  in  1726;  iince  which  time,  there  have 
been  eight  editions  of  it'  pnnted,  with  numerous  improvements 
and  additions  from  his  own  obfervation,  as  well  as  from  an  at- 
tentive  perufal  of  different  writers. 

In  this  work  he .  fhows  a  thorough  acquaintance  with*  the 
moft  eminent  authors  on  the  fubjedl,'  and  with  the  other  parts 
of  anatomy,  as  for  as  they  are  connected  with  the  bones ;  and, 

,  joining  to  his  reading  his  own  obfervation,  he  has  given  a  much 
more  methodical,  full,  and  correeft  defeription'of  this  fundamen¬ 
tal  branch  of  anatomy,  than  any  former  writer;  and,  what  is 
,  highly  valuable,  he  every  where  endeavours  to  point  out  the 
.application  of  the  fubjeft  to  the  practice  of  phyfic  and  furgery; 
in  To  much,  that  the  great  AlSinus,  with  his  ufual  candCtofjUfcd 
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to  recommend  to  his  pupiU  Qur  author’s  work  to  be  read  along 
with  his  own  yery  syccuratc .  perfqrmapQi?,  vchich  pybliftied 
foon  after  our  profbflpr’s  work,  but  in  which  he  contents  him- 
feif  with  merely  defcribing  the  parts  of  the  bones. 

‘  Lately,  ^his  work  of  our  author  ha^  been  tranflated  into  the 
French  faqguage,^nd  publilhed  in  a  very  ftimptuou^  yolum'^  ^ 
folio  by  Mr  Sue^  demonftrator  to  the  royal  academy  of  fciilp- 
ture  and  painting;  and,  to  illaftrate  and  explain  the  defcriptions 
in  this  work,  Mr  Sue  has  publilhed  along  with  it  a  fecond  vo¬ 
lume,  containing  figures,  with  an  explanation  of  the  fkelcton, 
and  of  *the  particular  parts,  the  laft  as  large  as  nature;  execu¬ 
ted  in  the  moft  elegant  and  mafterly  manner,  following  the  order 
in  which  the  particular  bones  are  deferibed ,  in  our  author’s 
performance. 

To  the  later  editions  of  our  author’s  ofteology  are  annexed  a 
Neurology, or  an  account  of  the  nerves;  with  a  defcriptJon,mor« 
accurate  than  w  as  generally  given,  of  the  Receptacle  of  the  Chyle 
and  Thoracic  I>uft,  which  fbr-many  years  our  author  ufed  to 
demonftrate  in  his^  anatomical  courfes.  He,  alfo  fubjoined 
Boerhaave’s  account  of.  t^  manner  and  caufe  of  the  alternate 
aftion  pf  the  heart.  The  occafion-  of  this  was,  that  Mr  Chefel- 
d^a,  when-  preparing  a  third  edition  of  his  anatomy,  defiredj  our 
author,  who  had  beea  his  pupil,  to  fend  him  his  remarks  on  the 
fecond  edition.  He  wrote  atcordingly  "many  remarks,  which 
Mr  .hefeWen  ackpowkdgpd  in  hi^s  preface  *  and,Ja  ^ejbody  of 
the  work#  he  paEt{c^kp*l^y  aferibes  to  him  ^  deftrip^ipp.of  the 
nerires  and  of  the  thoracic  duft,  ^ndf  the  doctrine  coaeernipg  ^ 
of  thq  he^rt’^  modon.  Mift;dte,s  in,  printing  jUfthefc.  ^r- 
.ticles  were  committed ;  and  the  readeCj  would  hqve  belieyed  that 
the  laft  w^s  afiumed  bj  Profe^r  Moprp.as  his  own,  though  he 
had,  intheJettcr  in  which  he.  inclofed  hk  rera^rks^  exprefsly 
fferibed  it  to  his  dd.  mafter  Bperh^ltve  ;  a  circumftqxxce.Avhich 
put  him  under  the  necelfity  pf  reprisiipg  it  underi  Roerhaa.ve’s 
name, 

Gur  author’s  heprofogy,  befide  4  compendious  deftription  of 
the  nerves,  fuch  as  b  chiefly  neceff<ury/ for  the  pradjee.  of  phyfic, 
dncludes  the  prevailing  phyfiologi.cal  opinions  concerning  them, 
^d'^peacedfo  much  cafcdated.  for  that  the  veryx  ii^eni- 
OU$I^  Camper  of  Bblland  perfuaded'Mr  Coopman  to  tfanf- 
Jate  it  into  the  Latin  language,  with  the  addition  of  a  few  notes, 
‘l^yjway  of  faiJthfcr  iiluftratit>n  q(^  die,  dodrines  propofed.in  it. 

recfUt»iandation  of  Mr  Chefelden, 

induced 
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fiictncei  tie  royal  |)^ilbr6pliT€ai  f^retyof  Lbftd^ti  tb  dcfSt 
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one  .ot  tlicir  members. 

^nei^  patrenb  were  received  into  tte  infirm^,  and  a  regu¬ 
lar  regllter  kept  ot  all  tlieir  cafes.  It  was  rbafoiiably  expeded, 
tii'^t  ‘  many  hiftbrles  wbrth  publifliihg  might  be  extraded  frotH 
that’  r^iftcr,  and  might  affift  to  form  volumes  of  hiedical 
ob/eiwatiohs  or  elfays^  which  it  was  pfopoled  (hould  be  publifhcd 
from  time  to  time.  With  this  view,  the  profeflbrs  of  phyfic  af- 
fociated  with  Dodors  Drummohd  fen.  Francis  Pringle,  Lowi$» 
Cl^rkj  Gochran,  Porterfield,  Dundafs,  arid  Mr  Macgill  fur- 
gepn.  Proteflor  Monro  was  appointed  their  fecretary,  arid  dir 
reded  the. regifter.  kept  of  the' weather. 

Ijuring  the  firft  year,  the  members  attended  the  meeting  of 
their  ibciety  regularly;  and  made  remarks  on  the  papers  pfelerit- 
cd  to  them ;  but>  after  the  publication  of  their  firft  volume  in 
1731,  they  grew  remifs  in  their  attendance,  and  very  foon  the 
whole  care  of  this  colledion  fell  upon  the  fecretary;  fo  that  no 
other  member  fo  much  as  faw  any  of  the  papers,  except  what 
they' were  authors  of j.  till  printed  copies  of  them  were  fcnt  to 
them  by  the  bookfeller. 

In  each  of  the  fix  volumes  this  fociety  publifiied,  the  name  of 
our  author  is  prefixed  to.  feveral  papers ;  befide  which,  he  wrote 
all  the  anonymoris  papers,  one  or  two  excepted,  and  the  account 
of  new  medical  books  and  improvements  publiihed  in  the  dif- 
fereift  (Jountfiefe  of  Europe;  and  he  had  likewife  the  drouble  of 
coHeding  arid  arranging  the  materials  of  many  of  the  other  pa- 
pcss^  %hich  were  tranfititted  to  him  in  letters,  not  properly  di- 
feeftedi 

Thcfc  Tolrimes  of  medical  clTays  and  obfervations  have  un¬ 
dergone  various  editions ;  and  have  been  tranflat'ed  into  the 
French,  Dutch,  and  German  languages.  A  very  excellent 
judge",  Dr  Haller,  is'pleafed  to  obferve,  that  they  are  fuch,  that 
no  phyfidiHn  can  well  be  without  them. 

•Our  author,  in  many  of  his  eflays,  befide  material  improve- 
iriints  relating  to  the  ftrudure  and  ufes  of  the  feveral  parts  of 
the  body  he  undertakes  to  deferibe,  has  drawn  many  /  ingenious 
and ufeiul p'radical  corollaries  from  the  anatomy;  and«from  a- 
natomical  principles  and  juft  obfervations,  has  propofed  many 
new.  improvements'  in  the  method  Of  performing  chirurgical  0* 
peratioiisf  almoft  all  of  which  are  now-a-days  very  ^nerally  ^ 
dopbed  iii  the  jfir^ice  and  writings  of  the  moft  eminent  furj* 
geohs. 

His 
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His.  remarks  on  the  nutritibn  of  the  foetus;  on  the  duodennm 
and  other  inteftines ;  on  the  articulation  of  the  lower  jaw;  in* 
Ijcrvcrtcbral  cartilages;  fpetmatic  vefTels;  Icrotum  and  hemiae; 
coats  of  the  arteries,  which.hc  is  the  firft  anatomift  who  defcribes 
tolerably;  with  his  obferrations  on  the  operation  of  the  aneu- 
rifm ;  his  improvements  in  the  paracentefis  of  the  abdomen ;  his 
obfervations  on  the  lacfymal  paflages ;  on  wounds  of  the  falivary 
duds;  on  the  caries  of  bones;  and  on  amputation  ;  deferve  the 
utmoft  attention,  and  abundantly  juftify  the  general  charader 
of  thefc  cflays  by  Dr  Plaller. 

The  medical  fociety  was  fucceeded  by  the  philofophical,  on 
the  more  extenfive  plan  of  including  all  the  branches  of  natural 
knowledge*  and  the  antiquities  of  Scotland ;  and  it  was  propo- 
fed  that  our  author  fhould  continue  fecrctary  for  the  medical 
part,  and  Mr  M‘Laurin  for  the  mechanical .  and  mathematical ; 
but  by  our  author’s  defire,  (who  was  then  too  much  engaged 
m  a  variety  of  bufinefs).  Dr  Plummer  took  the  part  intended 
for  him. 

The  new,  or  the  philofophical  focrety,  confifted  of  a  confidera- 
ble  number  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  who  at  firft  were  keen 
to  promote  this  undertaking,  and  feveral  papers  were  read ;  but 
they  foon  became  remifs ;  the  rebellion  broke  out  in  1745,  and 
.  Mr  M^Laurin  dying  foon  after  it,  the  meetings  of  the  members 
were  interrupted  for  feveral  years.  When  they  were  revived, 
our  author  was  prevailed  on  to  accept  the  office  of  fecrctary, 
jointly  with  the  very  ingenious  and  celebrated  David  Hume 
Efq;.  In  the  year  1 754,  a  volume  of  their  tranfadlions  appear¬ 
ed  under  tke  title  of  Effays  Phyfical  and  Literary;  and  a  fecond 
was  publifhed  two  years  after.  Thefe  volumes  contain  feveral 
valuable  pieces,  which  have  been  favoured  with  the  approbati¬ 
on  of  the  public ;  and  in  both  our  author  has  inferred  a  few 
papers  of  his  own  compofition  .  i 

A  lethargic  fit  being  likely  to  endanger  a  fecond  time  the  fo- 
eiety,  to  roufe  the  members  from  it,  our^  author  was  chofen  one 
•  of  the  vice-prefidents ;  and  as  he  excufed  himfelf  frorti  the  far¬ 
ther  compofmg  of  papers,  his  fon  was  appointed  fecretary  in  his 
place.  Much  about  this  time,  the  academy  of  furgery  at  Paris 
did  oiir  profeffor  the  honour  to  inrol  his  name  among  their 
Membres  etrangeres. 

The  fatigue  of  anatomical  demonftrations  to  fo  many  ftudents 
as  generally  attended  him,  becoming  too  great  to  a  man  advan¬ 
cing  in  the  wcaknefs  of  age,  he  was  induced  to  think  of  a  fiicccflor ; 

and 

A  third  yoliune  was  publilhed  in  the  year  1771. 
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and  as  his  youngeft  fon  and  namefake  had  fhown  a  particular, 
tom  tpi  anatomy,  after  making  trfal  of  him  not  only  in  diflefting 
and  demonftrating,  but  like  wife  in  preleding  to  the  ftudents  on 
different  fubj efts,  and  in  writing  Ibme  papers,  which  were  after¬ 
wards  inferted  in  the  Effays*  Phyfical  and  Literary,'  he,  with  the 
confent'and  approbation* o.f  his  ftudents,  as  well  as  of  the  other 
profeffors  of  the  univerfity,  under  many  of  ‘whom  his  fon  had 
ftudied,  peititioned  the  patrons  of  the  univerfity  to  nominate  him 
his  colleague  ai^d  fucceffor,  which  was  done  accordingly  in  the 

Sbdn'a‘fter  this,  his  fon  underwent. the  ufual  trials  for  the  de¬ 
gree  of  dodor  inphyfic;  and,  according  to  the  effablifhed  rules, 
publifhed  his  inaugural  differtation,  which  treated  De  Teftibua 
et  de  femine  in  variis  animalibus ;  and  went  abroad  for  his 
farther  improvement.  Some  time  after,  Mr  Monro,  on  account 
of  his  paft  fervices,  was  prefented  by  the  univerfity  with  xht  di-‘ 
ploma  of  dqdfor  alfo^  and  immediately  admitted  fellow  of  the 
royal  college  of  phyficians. 

In  the  fame  year,  Dr  Rutherfoord  no  longer  chufing  to  give  cli¬ 
nical  le<51uresin  the  royal  infirmary, which  he  had  been  the  firftto 
give  regularly,  and  which  he  had  continued  for  feveral  years  with' 
juft  applaufe ;  (for,  before  him,  ftudents  received  no  farther  benefit 
by  attending  that  hofpital,  than  from  feeing'  the  pradfice  of  the 
phyficians  and  furgeonsi  without  hearing  the  reafons  of  it  ex¬ 
plained  to  them,  if  We  except  only  a  few  ledhires  formerly  gi¬ 
ven  by  our  profeffor,  in  his  rotation  of  attendance  as  one  of  the 
furgeons ;)  Dr  Monro',  with  Dr  Whyte,  and  Dr  Cullen,  under¬ 
took  to  fupply  Dr  Rutherfoord’s  place ;  and  the  two  former  con¬ 
tinued  to  give  thefe  ledlures  in  their  ^rn,  with  Dr.  Cullen,  till 
confined  by  the  illnefs  of  which  they  died. 

*  In  I759>  our  profeffor  intirely  relinquiftied  the  bufinefs  of 
the  anatomical  theatre  to  his  fon,  who  had  returned  from  a- 
broad,  and  had  aflifted  him  in  the  courfe  pf  ledfures  the  preceed-. 
ingyear.  ,  .  . 

His  laft  public  work  is  an  account  of  the  fuccefs  of  inocula^ 
tion  in  Scotland*  which  was  epmpofed  in  anfwer  to  a  letter 
written  to  him  by  the  delegj^tes  of  the  faculty  of  phyficians 
Paris  appointed  to  examine  the  confequences.  of  that  pradlice. 

Befide  what  we  have  already  mentioned  of  his  writings,  Dt 
Monro  compofed  feveral  works  on  medical  fubjedb,  as,  heads  of 
his  ledlures,  for  the  ufe  of  his  two  youngeft  fons,  particular¬ 
ly  an  epcheirefis  anatomicaj  .the  hiftory  of  anatomical  .writers^ 
excepting  only  that  of  fome  of  the  late  writers;  a  commentary 
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iio^tes^on  the  myology  of  Albmus; 
oil  Wftrilow^s  dtflcriplioh  of  th4  blood- veflels;  on  his  neurology; 
l^efai  l^Jtures  oh  phyfiology;  obfefvatioBS  onfome  parts  of 
HHffer’s  fiir^ry;  a^  a  tteatile  6h  bandages. 

ifew  men  were  members  of  fo  many  focieties  as  our  profeflbr ; 
(ini  Fewer  were  equally  affiduous  in  their  attendsuice  on  them^ 
ah"d  in  their  endeavours  to  encourage  ^very  meafure  that  tended 
to  proihdte  public  utility*. 

'  Suph  'Wttre  the  public  tranfaSiions  of  this  gentleman ;  nor  will 
the'efteem  and  reputation  he  acquired  by  thele  be  at  all  lelfened 
by  an  inquiry  into  his  private  life,  whether  we  view  him  as  a 
Fqn,  a'hufband,  a  father,  a  mailer,  a  citizen,  a  friend,  or  "a  com- 

panion^  '  !  .  . 

He  often  acknowledged  with  gratitude  and  filial  afiedion,  the 
many  obligations  he  lay  under  to  his  father;  and  when  his  fa¬ 
ther,  from,  the  decline  of  his  health,  found  it  neceflary  to  retire 
from  bufmefs,  he  purchafed  for  him  a  fmall  cllate  in  Berwick- 
ibire«  where  the  old  gentleman  ended  his  days  in  a  calm  retreat. 

In  the  year  1 725,  he  married  Mifs  Ifabella  M‘Donald,  daugh¬ 
ter  of,  Sir  Donald  McDonald  of  McDonald,  Baronet,  who  Hill 
furvives.  Of  this  marriage  eight  children  were  born,  four  of 
whom* died  young ;  the  other  four,  viz,  three  fons  and  one 
daugh‘^er,  are  Hill  living:  John  hk  eldeft  fori  was  bred  to  the 
law,  and  is  one  of  the  faculty  of  advocates,  and  to  him  he  left 
his  eflate  of  A'chinbowie  in  Stlrlinglhire ;  his  two  younger  fons 
were  bred  to  phyfic ;  his  fecoikd  fon.  Dr  Donald,  is  phyfician  to 
St  George’s  hofpital  at  London ;  :md  his  young^  fon.  Dr  Alex¬ 
ander,  is  phyfician  at  Edinburgh,  and  his  fucceffof  as  profelTpr 
of  tiicdicine  and  anatomy  in  the  univerfity  of  Edinburgh.  '  His 
Only  furviving  daughter  Margaret  is .  married  to  Mr  Philip, 

judge- 


•  He  was  at  one  tiro  pl^fcflor  of  medicine  and  6f  arnltniiiy  m  tfic  nhiver- 
lity, — Curator,  of  the  univcrfity-librtry,  on  which  he  beftowed,  in  an  advan¬ 
ced  age,  labour  that  dcfei»ics  the  moft  grateful  remembrance  ;  not  only  taking 
care  to  provide  the  library  with  a  very  exceiient  colie£tion* of  medical  books, 
>ut  with  'hjs  own  hand  arranging  thefc  in  the  catalogue  in  their  right  places, 
vihdCT .proper  tides;-— I*‘ellow^of  the  royal  college  of  phyficians  of  fedin- 
bnf^  p-vi^ell^  6f  the  royaf  fccicty  at  London  ; — Member  of  the  royal  aca- 
ifchiy  Of  iUi^y  it  Paris  ;-^Meniber,  and  one  df  the  vioc-plrefidents  of  ihc 
‘^!dbt»rgli.philolbphieal  fbciely ; — One  of  the  fiK  prefidehts  of  the  fclefV  (b- 
of  Edinburgh One  of  the  ordinary  managers  of^the  Edinburgh  focicty 
for  pronio^ihjg'fcicnces,  arts,  and  mahufaOures;— Manager  of  the  royal  in- 
^i*nriry  ;~^Mu‘iiager  offhe  ^vidows  ii:dieihh;'^Mana^er  of  the  orphan 

dlrtSR^f  df  iKe  bahk  of  Scotland Commtiltoiier  of  Tupply 
:md  of  high  roads,  aod  jufiicc  of  peace  for  the  county  of  Stirling* 
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Judge-admiral  for  Scotland.  And  to  all  his  children  his'beha* 
viour  couft^tiy  £sfch,  that  it  has  hccm  moft  juftly  faid  ♦, 
that  all  a  child  can  owe  to  the  beft  of  fathers,  a  pupil  ^  hjs  tu¬ 
tor,  or  a  man  to  his  friend^  they  owed  to  him. 

:  •  A4  he  felt  ftrongly  for  diftrcfs.,  he  was  liberal  to  the  poor ;  but, 
:^.h,e  hated  odentatlon,  his  charity  was  always  privately  beftowv 
.fid;  and  he  was  fond  of  finding  oiit  methods  oP  conveying  it, 
which  prevented  tkofe  to  whom  it' went,  from  difcqyering  th« 
quarter  from ‘whence  it  came.  He  was  a  fincere  and  Seady 
friend,  and  a  moft  diearful  and  agreeable  companion;  cenfure 
and  detraction  being  almoft  the  only  fqbjeCh  in  which  he  could 
bear  no  part.  ' 

Dod^r  Monvq  waa  of  a  middle  ftature,  and  of  a.ftrong,  and 
nervous  make.  He  poflefled  great  ftrength  and  aftivity  of  body, 
.and  his  look  was  piercing  and  animated.  From  his  infancy he 
'W3s-nauch  fubjeCt  to  acute  diforder^,  and  had  felt  almoft  as  n^- 
hy  feyerilh  difiorders  as  he*  was  years  <dd.  This  he  ufed  to  afcribe, 
-in  great  meaftire,  to.  the  too  great  care  that  had  been  taken  of 
.him  Ipt'his  infancy  and  youth,  that  mad^  him.  exceffively  apt*  to 
ca,tch  cold,  which  feldom  went  off  without  fome  degree  of  ifever. 

..  the  qndof  the  year  1756,  he  had  a  moft  dangerous  fe¬ 
ver,  which  cqnfiu^dhim  to  his  bed  for  almoft  three  nK)nths; 

yirbich  however  he  recovered.,  fo  as  to  be  able  to  follow-  fihe 
pf^ice  of  phyfic  forfcveral  years  without  complaint. 

In:i7'62,  he  was  feized  with  the  epidemical  diforder  which  was 
^Ufid  Ij^ftuenza:  and  from  that  period  he  complained  of  a  (light 
diforder  in  his  bladder  and  inteftines.  In  fprtng  I766,thclc 
complaints  increafed  confiderably ;  and ^  from  the  month  -of  May 
.following,  he  began,  from  the  fyn^toms,  to  fufpcCl  that  he  had 
an  ulcer  forming  in  his  bladder.  He  was  attended  by  his  fbn 
and  feveral  other  phyficians,  and  particularly  by  Doctors  Por¬ 
terfield  and  Cullen,  with  whom  he  had  always  lived  in  ftriCl 
friendfliip,  and  for  whofe  opinion  he  had  always  expreffed  great 
regard.  The  fymptoms  foon  increafed  to  fuch  a  degree,  as  to 
put  it  beyond  a  doubt  that  his  fufpicions  were  well-founded ;  and 
from,  that  time  he  never  went  abroad.  The  difeafe  advanced  by 
flow  degrees.  It  was.  from  the  beginning  painful,  and  towards  the 
end  moft  dreadfrdly  lb.  He  bore  it  with  the  temper  and  refo- 
lutioh  of  a  man,  and  with  the  refignation  of  a  Chriftian ;  and 
tc^ed  of  his  own  d.eath  with  as  much  eafe  as  If  he  had  only 
been  going  to  (Icep.  He  languilhed  a  year  and  two  months,  and 
expired  upon  the  10th  day  of  July  1 767,  in  the  70th  year  of  his 
age.  . 

'  •See  Dr  Donald  Monro-s  trcatlfe  on  the  dropiy. 
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Pm^teh  Edinburgh  Magazine, 

"  SIR,  .  *  - 

The  folloiylng  letter  I  have  juft  rcccired  ■  froov  a  Gentleman 
now  On  his  travels  through  Italy.  It  was  not  intended,  you 
\n\\  perceive,*  for  the  public  eye,  .But  if  it  appears  to  you  to 
’  contain  any  thing  that  merits  the  attention  of  the  curious,  you 
have  my  liberty  to  make  what  ufe  of  it  you  think  proper. 

,  ^  .  I  am.  Sir,  your  moft' obedient  fervant, 

.1  ..  London,  2  MarcL  ‘  /  R.  R. 


Tiff  Histoky  and  Character  ^  HARLEQJJIN. 

‘  .  i  ■:  /  •  -'  'Vffnicff,  Feb.  1774. 

I  am  ju^ returned  from  the  revels.of  the  Carnival.  I  mean 
not,  however,  to  defcribe  to  you  the  <  entertainments  of  this 
’  place,  duringjthat  jfeafon  of  madnefs.  You  are  notJ  unacquaint 
^  cd  w;ith  them ;  and,’  if  you  were,  I  might  refer  you,  for  iriforma 
^  tion,  to  the  journals  of  almoft  every  traveller  whom  curiofity  has 
.tempted  to  crofs  .the  Alps*.  I  fit  down,  at  prefcnt,  to  commu 
nicate  to  you  a  converfation  I  had  with  -  one  of*  the  figures  in 
4  the  motley  group,  from  which  I  received. fmgular  and  unexped- 
cd  inftrudlionji  concerning  a  fubjeft  which  I  know  you  confider 
as  not  incurious,  and.  which  I  had  hitherto  looked  upon  as  to 
tally  inexplicable.  I  mean  the  origin  of  thofe  dramatic  exhibi 
tions^in  which  Harlequin  is  a  principal  charadler, 

.  One  evening.  Tick  of  the  agitation  of  the. gaming-table,  I  had 
thrown  myfelf  down  in  a  c6rner,  where  I  foon  fell  into  a  re 
verie  upon  the  antiquity  of  the  fcene  that  was  palling  before  me, 
its  fimilarity  to  the  1  Saturnalia  of  the  Romans,  &c.  My  con 
templations  were  interrupted  by  a  perfon  in  a  Harlequin  drefs, 
who  feated  himfelf  by  me,  and,  taking  occafion  from  the  garb 
J  had  made  choice  of,  which  was  an  old  Spanilh  habit,  addrefled 
•  me  in  thefe  words. 

Friend,  faid  he,  .you  feem  to  be  a  flranger  in  this  place;  is 
there  any  thing  in  which  I  could  have  the  honour  to  ferve  you? 

As  I  was  more  in  a  humour  to  continue  my  brown  ftudy  than 
to  launch  out  into  the  common-place  chit-c^t  of  the  mafque 
rade,  I  thanked*  him  coldly  for  his  civility,  and  faid  I  needed 
nothing.  .  , .  /  '  ,  . 

Looking  upon  the  manner  in  which  I  anfwered,  as  the  aflPcfted 
diftance  of  the  chara(fter  I  had  affumed,  he  conceived  no  difguft 

“  ’  ’  at 


Slv ^ Harl^xn*  'US. 

Ju  it,  Jjut  feemed  refolved  ^to  force  me  iato  .feme  foct  of  dif- 
CjDUrfe.  May  I  a^,  refumed  he.  If  you  have  feen  the  curlofities* 
of  Venice  ?  Have  you  remarked  nothing  mhout  which  you  would 
wifh  to  be  more  fully  informed  ?  ' 

Since  you  arc  fo  particularly  communicative,  I  replted,  pray, 
Mr  Harlequin,  be  fo  good  as  to  give  me  fome  information  with 
regard  to  yourfelf.  I  have  obferved  object  that  puzzles  me 
more,  pr  that  feems  more  exotre*  ^Do,  favour  me  with  the 
Jcnowled^e  of  your  countij,  jour  pedigree,  your  hiftory. 

•  I  expeifted,  by  thefe  queries,  to  have  given  a  check  to  his  lo¬ 
quacity.  I  was  miftaken. 

I.fliould  be  ^amed,  he  rejoined,  not  to  be  able  to  give  an 
account  of  I  (hall  an^er  all  the  queftions  you  chufe 

to  put  to  me  upon  that  fubje(ft,  with  extreme  pleafure#  In  the 
firft  place,  as  fo  my  country,  I  am  a  native  of  Italy.  " 

.Were  one  to  judge  from  yoip  face,  faid  I,  it  would  be  natu¬ 
re  to  conclude  that  you  hsld  been  tranfplantcd  firom  the  wilds  gf 
JEthiopia.  By  what  accident  did  ^ou  acquire  a  complexion  fo 
different  from  that  of  your  fellow-iitizens  ? 

The  queftion,  retorted  he,  is  hot  unpertinent.  But  the  diffi*‘ 
cqlty  may  be  folvcd.  You  mult  know,  that  I  was  one  ©r  the 
mplkdiftinguilhcd  perfonages  in  the  farces  of  the  antiencRi^ 
mans,  and  that  I  made  as  great  a  £igure  in  the  age  of  Auguftus 
as  I  do-at  this  moment.  Now,  before  the  introdu(5lion  of  ma&s, 
which*  did  not  take  place  till  the  more  improved  pcriotls  of  the¬ 
atrical  reprefentation,  the  a(5lors  ufed  to  dif^uife  themfeivcs,  by 
bedaubing  their  faces,  either  with  lees  of  wine  or  with  foot  f , 
*as  they  thought  bell  fuited  the  charader  they  meant  to  ^rfo- 
nate.  .The  fame  diftindtions  of  complexion  were  prefer ved  after 
the  invention  of  malks ;  and  it  is  to  this  circumftancc  that  the 
■grim  vizor  I  wear,  which  appears  to  you  fo  uncouth  and  unfiv- 
Ihionable,  owes  its  origin.  After  being  tran/mitted  througE# 
fucceflion  of  fo  many  centuries,  it  has  now  acquired  a  title  to  a 
high  degree  of  refpedl ;  and  the  man  who  (hould  attempt  to  make 
any  alteration  upon  this,  or  any  other  article  of  my  drefs, 
would  be  chargeable  vrith  the  £une  fpecics  of  impiety  as  the 
barbarian  who  fhould  mutilate  an  antient  ftatue,  or  prefiinie  to 
pull  down  and  amend  the  portico  of  the  Pantheon. 

•  Not  a  little  ftnick  with  this  reply,  I  began  to  conlider  my  new 
acquaintance  with  more  attention  and  regard.  ^Thougli  I  did 

VoL.  I.  X  X  not 

•  •  Quae  cancrent  agcrcntquc  ftrunHi  foeahus  ora.  Horat.  Art.  Poet.  271. 

t  Mimi  non  erant  perfonaCi,  fcd/»%i«e  Mi,  Jul.  Caef.  Scad.  Puet.  lib.  U 
C,  19, 


The  Hijlory  and  CharaSler  of  tiarlequin, 

not  think  his  folntion  of  the  difficulty’  amounted  to  a^roof,  I 
was  yet  much  pleafed  with  the  ingenuity  of  the  conjedhire ;  and 
wiftiing  rather  to  obtain  farther  information,  than  to  propofe 
obje<5tlons  to  what  I  had  already  heard,  I  begged  to  know  if  he 
could  give  an  equally  rational  account  of  the  other  parts  of  his 
figure. 

Nothing,  he  faid,  i?  more  eafy.  My  head,  you  may  perceive, 
is  lhaven;  That  is  a  cuftom  to  which  the  farcers  of  antiquity 
uniformly  adhered  My  fhoes,  which  are  pf  white  leather,  and 
without  heels  §,  I  take,  to  be  a  reprefentation  of  the  foccus  of  the 
Roman  comedians;  though  Tome  antiquaries  have  been  incii* 
iied  to  think  that  they  rath<^  bear  an  allulid|f  to  the  practice  of 
the  antient  mimi  who  troEf  the  ftage  bare-foot  As  to  my 
patched  coat,  which  now-a-days  feems,  perhaps,  the  moft  ludi- 
crous  and  abfurd  of  any  part  of  my  drefs,  we  learn  from  Colu¬ 
mella  f  that  it  was  a  garb  adluaily’ worn  by  the  peafants  of  Ita¬ 
ly,  in  former  ages ;  and  that  it  was  ufed  upon  the^  ftage,  we  are 
Informed  by  a  paflage  of  Apuleius,  where  he  gives,  in  one  word, 
a  defeription  of  it  that  canpot  be  miftaken  || 

I  next  afked  him  what  name  he  imagined  thofe  reprefentati- 
.  ®ns  bore  in  which  he  adled  a  part  ppon  the  Roman  ftage  ? 

If  we  'Ifonfider,  faid  he,  the  account  given  by  Livy  of  thofc 
or  interludes,  which’  he  fays  were  conferta  fahellis  Atella- 
iiisy  We  can  hardly  avoid  imagining  them  to  have  been  the  mo¬ 
del  of  the  Harlequin  pieces  that  have  prevailed  in  Italy  and  in 
France.  They  coiififted  principally,  he  tells  us,  of  jefts  and  rail¬ 
lery,  throvm  out  extempore  by  the  adlors  §.  And  this  deferip- 
tion  exadlly  fuited,  till  of  late,  almoft  the  only  comedies  of  which 
modem  Italy  could  boaft./  The  author,  who  was  often  the  prin¬ 
cipal 

f  f  ^  Sannioncs  mimum  agebant  rafts  cafitihus,  Volf  Poet.  Xm  i.  §  4. 

§  The  French  iM  Italian  Harlequins  always  wear  0iocs  of  this  kind.  The 
Englilh  Harlequin  nas  in  many  articles  fallen  off  from  the  model  from  which ' 
he  was  originaily  copied. 

*  Planipes  Gracce  dicitur  mimus :  ideo  autem  I^atine  planipes,  quod  flank 
fetUbus,  id  e/,  rtudis,  frofeaenium  introihanU  Diomed,  lib,  3. 

f  Dc  Rc  Ruft.  lib.  i.  cap.  8.  ^ 

II  Quidenim,  fi  choragium  thymcHctm  poffderem  1  nnm  ex  eo  argumett- 
•  tarcrc  ctitm  uti  me  confueffe  tragoedi  iyrmatc,  hiftrionis  crocota,  rntm  an* 

'  iunculo  ?  Apul,  in  Apolog. 

§  Imitari  deinde  cos  juventus  ilmtil  inconditis  inter  fe  jocularia  fundentes 
▼erfibus  cocpcrc.— Juventus,  hiftrionibns  fabellarum  a£bi  relidto,  ipfa  inter  Ic, 
more  antique,  ridiculaintcxtavcrfibus  jaftitarc  coepit  i  Quacindeexodia  poftca 
appeliata,  confeitaque  fahellis,  potiiGinum  Atciianis,  funt,  Liv.  hiftor,  lib, 
'7>cap,s,  '  ■  .  . 
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a6tor»  formed  the  plan  of  a  play.  The  execution  was 
to  the  perfprmers ;  and  on  their  ability  the  merit  of  the  dia¬ 
logue,  the  wit,  and  fpirit  of  the  piece,  >.  entirely  depended. 
Some  antiquaries  have  aflerted,  however,  that  Harlequin  was 
one  of  the  characters  of  the  antient  mim.  Their  ||ofition  reds 
upon  a  circumftance  that  is  curious,  and  which  tends  to  confirm 
the  general  do6h*ine  I  have  advanced,  with  regard  to  the  anti¬ 
quity  of  the  perfonage.  It  is,  that  the  term  Sannioy  which  was 
the  appellation  given  to  mimics  and  buffoons  among  the  Ro-  . 
mans  f ,  is  ftill  applied  to  my  friend  Sqapin  and  myfelf,  with  lit¬ 
tle  variation,  by  the  modern  Italians  It  is  not  improbable 
that,  in  the  decline  of  the  empire,  the  mimi  and  the  fahulae  Atel~ 
lanae  were  incorpofated  and  confounded. 

Admitting,  Taid  I,  every  thing  you  have  advanced,  and  I  muff 
acknowledge  your  reafoning  to  be  exceedingly  plaufible,  by 
what  accident  do  you  fuppofe  it  has  happened,  that,  while  the® 
more  regular  and  elevated  theatrical  entertainments  fell  into 
difrepute,  or  funk  into  oblivion,  the  farces,  in  which  you  fuftain- 
ed  a  part,  have  been  tranfmitted  almoft  without  alteration,^ 
through  a  fucceflioh  of  the  moff  barbarous  ages?  ^ 

Two  reafons,  he  alledged,  might  be  afligned  for  this  differ¬ 
ence.’  The  one  is,  that  the  interludes  aciid  farces  we  have  been 
fpeaking  of,  were  the  moll  likely  to  furvivc  the  fall  of  letters, 
becaufe  they  were  the  leaft.  dependent  upon,  the  refinement  and 
the  tafte  of  a  poliihed  age.  The  other  is,  that  the  adlors  of  the 
fahtllae  Atellanae  were  not  ftigmatized  with  any  mark  of  infamy, 
like  other  players  *,  and  were  for  that  reafon  the  more  able  to 
fupport  themfelves  againff  the  fuperftitious  rigidity  of  the  doc-» 
trines  of  the  firft  Chriftian  teachers. 

You  have  thrown  much  light,  returned  I,  upon  a  fubjeeff 
which  I  fcarcely  expefted  ever  to  have  feen  cleared  up.  If  I  were 
not  afraid  of  abufing  the  licence  you  were  fo  good  as  to  give 
me  at  firft,  \  Ihould  afk  you  ftill  a  few  queftions  more.  I  |«r- 
ceive  a  number  of  other  uncouth  drefles  in  ll^is  affembly,  which 
are  generally  known  over  the  greateft  part  of  Europe,  and  which 
have  often  afforded  me  matter  of  fruitlefs  fpeculation.  There  is, 
for  inftance,  Punchinello,  (pointing  to  a  perfon  who  had  aflli- 
^  med 

f  Quid  poteft  efle  tam  ridicuhiQi  quam  iannio  efi  ?  ore,  vultu,  imitandis 
moribus,  voce,  denique  corpore  ridllur  ipfo.  Cicero  de  orat.  1,  x.  cap,  61. 

I  Harlequin  and  Scapin  are  called  in  ItaliiD  Zanni,  The  earlier  writers  of 
that  OBuntry  uied  the  Z  inftead  of  the  S  in  nomberlefi  examples. 

*  Quod  genus  ludprum,  ab  Ofeis  acceptum,  tenuit  juventus,  nec  ab  hiftri- 
ODibus  poUui  pafla  eft.  Ho  inftitutum  manet,  ut  aAores  Atellanarum  nec 
tribu  moveantur,  ct  ftipendia,  tanquam  espertes  lodicrae  artis,  faciant,  l^iv, 
hifior.  libi  7.  cap,  a. 


14^  ^  Chdra^er  if 

nid  thit  figure,  and  was,  at  that  inftant,  croffihg  die  rbotn;)  T<raf 
te  alfo  one  of  your  brother- actors  upon  the  ftage  of  Roilic  ? 

^  You  dp  not  feetn  to  expert,  faid  he,  that  I  ihoiild  ahfwer  in 
the  affirrnative;  and  yet,  there  is  the  ftrong^  reafon  to  thihh 
that  he  was  fb.  The  evidence  to  which  I  would  refer  you,  add¬ 
ed  he,  is  a  fmall  ftatue  of  bronze,  that  was  dug  up  at  Rotne,  in 
Efquiltts,  in  the  year  1727,  and  is  to  be  feen  in  the  cabinet  of  the 
B^rchefe  C^ppopi  in  that  chy'.  A  defeription  of  it  was  publiflied, 
which  is  minute. .  Tn  utroque  oris  angulo^  fays  the*  author,  fannae 
fiu  glohuli  argenfei  funt ;  gihhus  in  pe^iore^  et  in  dorfo  4  inque  pedihus 
foccL  Hc'fuppofes  it  to  be  the  perfonage  which  Diomedes  ♦  and 
Apuleius  call  Maccus^  that  is,  imrdui^  fatuus^  Jioltdus  f .  He  then 
proceeds  to  take  notice  of  a  circumftance  that  is  fingular.  Af^ 
ter  obferving  that  the fahtdae  Atellanae  derived  their, name  from 
a  town  of  the  Ofei^  between  Capua  and  Ndplesy  he  adds, 
UKDE  ROM  IKE  kabitu  oHs^  et  reliqui  corporis  f  eachinnos  a  na* 

tura  excitdntesy  etiamnum  prodeukt,  huic  kostro  persimi- 
|.Es,  et  vulgo ptdlicinellae  dicuntur,  PuUicindlae  autem  Jpeciatim  ex^ 
l^Iunt  adunco proniinentique  nafo^  rojirum  pullorum  et  pipionum  imitan^ 
te,  Itaque  maceus^  vet  ere,  lingua  Ofea^  et  pullidneltay  voce  Italica^  en 
dialedo  Campaniae  de^da%  mum  et  idem  funt.  Polichfnelle,  there¬ 
fore, — —  ,  . 

He  was  going  on,  when  a  loiid  exclamatioft  by  the  perfbh  t^ho 
held  the  bank  at  Faro^  called  the  attention  of  the  whole  cbiiipa- 
ny.  In  a  moment  all  was  cohfufion.  Harlequin  fpfdhg  frdin 
his  feat,.and  I  never  few  him  more. 

I  leave  you  to  make  your  reflections  upon  this  converfation. 
My  letter  is  already  fwelled  to  fo  great  a  fize  that  I  will  not  add 
any  thing  farther  upon  the  fubje^l.  My  bbfervatiohs  will  be 
more  feafopablc  upon  fome  future  occafion. 

I  am  your  humble  fef  vant, 

Harry  B—f — t. 

Fur Edinburgh  Magazine. 
ANTIQUITIES  in  STIRLINGSHIRE. 

SECTION  11^.  ^ 

Roman  Causewax,  or  Military  Way. 

The  highways  which  tee  Romans  made  throughout  every 
part  of  their  great  empire,  may  be  ranked  amoh^  the 

.  inpft 

•  Dc  Orationc,  libr  8,  . , 

I  Jufl.'Lipf.  J  See  our  Masazinc,  No.  V. 


ffuj^lcttdottsf  of  didf  'virorTci.  If  they  \»*ere  1161  t!h6  fiflt  nio 
thought^ theft  p^fhKc  convemcncicjc,  they  t^rere  more  attencil^ 

,  t6  thWa  than  any  nation  before  or  after  them  ever  was.  When 
thwfftatc'^a^  btilf  in  its- infancy,  and  their  territories  reached 
do  fafflier  than  Capua,  the  Cenfor  A{)pius  Claudius  rendered 
himftlf  famous  by  making  that  public  road^  which  is  to  be  fteit 
in  Italy  to  this  day,  and  from  hiuf  iif  ftil!  called  the  Appian  vray. 
As  theif*  empire  enlarged,  they  never  negrefted  this  piece  of  im- 
pfbvement:  Extending  their  ways  with  their  conquefts,  thej^ 
connefted  the  moft  diftant  provinces  with  the  metropolis.  When 
we  caft  our  eye  upon  Antohiiie’s  itenerary,  or  Beutinger's  table, 
and  take  a  view  of  the  public  ways  and  by-ways  ftriking  off' 
from  them  to  the  feveral  towns  and  ftations  in  every  province, 
the  face^  of  the  globe  appears  as  manufactured  anew; 'and' we 
may  fafely  a^rm,  that  more  labour  hath  been  bellowed  upon^ 
thofe  ways,  than  would  have  been  fuflScient  to  have  twice  built 
and  embellifhed  the  city  of  Rome,  even  in  the  time  of  its  great- 
ell  extent  and  grandeur.  We  may  alfo  obferve,  that,  belide  the 
cohVeniencIes  and  advantages  derived  from  thofe  ways,  anothet^ 
rcafon  contributed  not  a  little  to  increafe  their  number,  evett 
beyond  what  was  abfolutely  neceffary.  By  employmg  their  ar¬ 
mies  in  fuch  works  in  the  time  of  peace,  they  prevented,  in  fome 
degree,  the  had  confequences  of  military  idlenefs;  a  piece  of  po¬ 
licy  to  which  that  people  were  always  attentive. 

In  England,  the  remains  of  thofe  works  ate  every  whdre  to  he 
met  with ;  there  are  few  antient  towns  in  that  part  of  the  illand 
which  have  not  a  Roman  road  in  their  neighbourhood ;  and 
though  we  cannot  expeCl  them  fo  frequently  in  Scotland,  which 
lay  without  Ihe  bounds  of  the  province,  yet,  here  alfo  veftiges  of 
them  are  Hill  to  be  feen  in  many  places,  and  are  the  grandeft 
monuments  which  remain -of  that  people  in  the  northern  part  of 
Britain.  *  ,  ^ 

.  A  Roman  highway,  nothing  inferior  to  th^  within  provin-  . 
cial Britain,  runs  a. great  way  into  Scotland;  ,it  can  be  traced 
with  certainty  as  far  as  the  Grampian  mountains ;  and  even  be¬ 
yond  them,  we  are  told,  fomething  like  vclliges  of  it  are  to  be 
feen.  Le|^ing  England  at  Solway  firth,  it  palTes  through  An- 
nandale  and  Clydefdale  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Glafgow,  and 
from  thence  takes  a  direction  eafiward,  acrofs  the  fame  iflhmus, 
in  the  fame  trad  where  tiu;  for^  of  Agricola  and  the  wall  of 
Antoninus  Hand* .  . 
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.  fe  Stlrlingflilre,  this  way  goes  by  the  name  of  Camelon  canfe^ 
way,  deriving  it  from  the  principal  ftation  in  thofe  bounds.  It 
enters  upon  that  (hire  at  CafUecary  fort,  paffing  clofe  by  the 
fouthem.  ramparts  thereof;  from  thence  it  runs  eaftward,in  as 
ftraight  a  courfe  as  the  irregularity  of  the  ground  will  admit« 
by  Dikehoufc,  the  wood  an(J  manfion-houfe  of  Seabegs,  Elf- 
hills,  and  Roughcaftle;  and  is  in  feveral  places  ufed  as  a  road  e- 
Tcn  at  thils  time.  About  half-a- mile  to  the  eaftward  of  Rough¬ 
caftle,  it  crolTes*  the  wall  of  Antoninus,  now  called  Graham’s- 
dike,  in  which  an  opening  hath  been  left  for  its  palfage  ;  near 
the  wall  its  appearance  is  but  ftfint,  but  in  a  little  it  rifes  quite 
intire,  and  runs  northward  through  fome  marftiy  ground  and  a 
plowed  field,  till  it  comes  up  to  the  antient  ftation  of  Camelon, 
through  the  midft  of  which  it  pafles,  holding  on  to  the  river 
Carron.  Between  the  wall  and  Camelon  it  is  now  interfedled 
both  by  the  canal  and  the  public  road  from  Falkirk  to  Glafgow. 
From  Camelon  to  the  river  fcarce  any  veftige  of  it  is  to  be  dif- 
cerned,  the  fields  having  been  in  tillage  from  time  immemorial. 
*The  place  where  it  had  crofled  Carron  is  now  a  frightful  pre¬ 
cipice  ;  no  veftige  Of  any  bridge  remains ;  but  the  fteep  bank  up¬ 
on  the  fouth  fide  appears  plainly'  to  have  been  floped,  and  th^e 
rock  at  the  water-edge  to  have  been  cut.  After  it  hat^ 
got  free  of  the  river,  it  appears  again  upon  a  rifing  ground, 
a  little  to  the  weftward  of  the  village  of  Larbert,  and  holds  on 
in  a  ftraight  courfe  by  Tor  wood-head,  Drafyl,  Plean-muir,  Up¬ 
per  Bannockburn,  the  villages  of  Milntown,  and  St  Ninian,  and 
the  town  of  Stirling,  to  the  river  Forth,  which  it  had  crofled 
near  that  town.  On  the  north  of  the  river  it  does  not  appear 
any  more  till  it  hath  left;  the  (hire  of  Stirling.  The  public  road 
called  the  Long  Caufeway,  leading  from  the  bridge  of  Stirling 
into  Perthfiiire,  falls  in  nearly  with  the  line  of  the  antient  way 
which  we  are  furveying ;  but  the  tradition  of  its  being  a  part  of 
Camelon  caufeway  is  too  uncertain  to  be  depended  upon. 

The  particular  fpot  where  the  Romans  crofled  the  Forth 
cannot  at  this  diftance  of .  time  be  known,  any  more  than  the 
materials  of  which  their  bridge  was  compofed.  *  About  a  mile 
below  the  prefent  bridge  of  Stirling,  which  is  but  a  modern 
one,  the  veftiges  of  a  fmall  Roman  camp  were  vifible  many 
years  ago,  at  a  place  called  Mannqur;  but  we  cannot  fuppofe 
chat  this  was  the  place  of  paflage,  as  it  would  have  led  them  fo 
much  ofi*  a  ftraight  line,  to  which  they  were  particularly  atten¬ 
tive.  In  that  part  too,  there  is  a  large  traft  of  low  ground  on 
wth  fide  of  the  river,  which,  in  thofe  days  was  probably  an  un- 
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paflable  xnarlh ;  whereas,  at  Stirling,  the  carfc  is  but  narrow, 
fo  that  they  could  foon  gain  the  high  grounds  again,  A  couHe 
of  near  feventeen  centuries  hath,  no  doubt,  made  conliderablc 
alterations  in  this,  as  well  as  other  rivers ;  fo  that;  in  places 
where  it  is  now  exceeding  deep,  it  might  be  eafily  fordable,  at 
that  time.  But,  even  though  the  Roman  bridge  had  been  of 
ftone,  we  need  not  be  furprifed  to  fin'd  no  veftiges  of  it  now, 
when  we  confider  that  antiquaries  are  puzzled  to  find  the  fpot 
where  Trajan’s  magnificwit  bridge  over  the  Danube  ftood. 

In  the  courfe  of  the  laft  ten  of  twelve  years,  this  road  hath  hi 
many  places  been  dug  up  and  demoiiihed,  to  make  way  for  the 
more  ufeful  improvements  of  agriculture.  It  is  ftill  to  be  feen 
quite  intire  between  Cafllecary  and  Camelon,  and  in  the  muir  of 
Plean.  The  grounds  in  thofe  parts,  havinfg  never  been  cultiva¬ 
ted,  have  preferved  its  form  quite  diftinA,  except  in  marlhy 
places,  where  it  hath  funk  down  by  its  own  weight ;  though  all 
overgrown  with  grafs,  and  fometimes  with  heath,  yet  its  uni¬ 
form  breadth,  ftraight  courfe,  and  gradual  defeent  on  each  fide, 
cannot  but  ftrike  the  eye  of  the  obferver.  In  twenty  years 
-hence,  probably  not  the  leaft  veftige  of  it  will  remain ;  it  muft 
yield  to^  more  ufeful  improvements.  But,  green  fields  and  yel¬ 
low  harvefts  will  afford  a  much  more  delightful  profped  to  eve¬ 
ry  eye,,  than  thofe  works  of  Rome,  even  in  their  full  perfe^lioa 
could  ever  have  done. 

As  to  the  form  and  conftruftion  of  this  way,  great  pains  have 
been  taken  to  render  it  firm  and  durable;  but  we  cannot  admire 
the  elegance  of  the  workmanftup,  nor  prevail  upon  ourfelves 
to  think  that  it  hath  ever  been  very  commodious  for  travellings 
Upon :  It  confifts  of  feveral  ftratums  of  ftone  and  earth,  which 
feem  to  have  been  thrown  upon  one,  another,  juft  as  they  came 
to  hand  ;  for  the  ftones  are  of  all  dimenfions.  It  is  genwally  a- 
bout  twelve  feet  in  breadth,  and  its  foundations  are  fo  deep, 

'  that  they  feem  firft  to  have  digged  a  ditch,  which  t^ey  filled  up 
again  with  ftones  and  earth  in  the  carelefe  man^r  that  hath 
been  mentioned,  till  they  had  raifed  it  fome  feet  above  the  natu¬ 
ral  furface.  It  always  rifes  in  the  middle,  and  Hopes  gradually 
towardithe  edges ;  and  on  each  fide,  cfpecially  where  the  ground 
is  wet,  there  has  been  a  fmaU  ditch  or  drain  to  keep  the  work 
■  dry.  So  that  now,  when  it  is  covered  with  grafs,it  has  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  an  old  plowed  ridge.  The  ftones  of  the  uppermoft 
'  ftratum  are  generally  of  fo  large  a  fize,  that  unlefs  it  had  always 
been  well  covered  with  gravel,  it  muft  have  been  very  incommo¬ 
dious  for  travelling  upon ;  and  the  march  of  the  legions  could  nei¬ 
ther 


tiler  !^  with  expedition  ^or  e^e.  Its  dir^ipp  is  ps  (tra^gfit 
ilbeiPPture.pf  the  ground^t^rough  whichJt^paiFes  wiUadmit;pnd 
Xbfi  .tra^^  of  it  v^ppld  he  a.much  ftort^  rpa^  frofn-F^itk^to 
^Stirling,  thap  th^  pti^nt  highway. 

^his  .way  was  probahiy  work  of  Agrlcqla;  and  ^aC.j>p];t 
tOf  it  whiqh  runs  acrofs>the  UUimus  appears  (o,  be  with 

^^isForts.  Thefe  mud  have  been  ufeleis  withopt  a  coax}puatca- 
with  one  another^  which  in  many  places.was,§iaioft  ifnp^f- 
iible  withpttt  fuch.  abroad.  That. it  was  prior  tp  thew^  pf  .An- 
^opipus^  we  havegpod.  reafon^  to  conclude  ;  for  that  wall  often 
leaves  more  advantagepus,^opnd,  with  po,  pther  apparent  view 
rthan  to  keep  thU  road  always  in  its  iiejghboprhopd ;  wpy 
.'Olwaiys  ki^ps  the  ipod. proper  grouxal;  but  thepejs  no  account- 
*ing  for  isuny  cifcti|||lle&ons  in.the  wall*  unlq&  they  were  with 
,a.view  .to.tjus.wa/anfl  th^ort^  of  Agrico^a. 

'  Tacitus  mentions  no  other  work,  which  the  army  of  Ag^ftP^a 
•iwere  employed  in  during  their  fourth  ca^pajgp  in  thisii^ap4» 
^t  the  ere^ton  ef  the  pcaelidia  acrofs  the  i|iha^s ;  and  as  th^ 
« confided  of  three  legions,  befides  the  auxdiar^es,  it  could  b^  up 
^laborious  talkibr  them  to  finifh  both  the  forts  and  this  ypad^jh 
one  fummer. 

It  is  prohali(etthat  in  thofe  times^greatpartof  Stirllngihire  was 
•-coveFed^with  woedsysnany  yeftiges  of  which  remain  jto  this,  day. 
The  Roman  hyiorians  often  fpeak  of  woods  which  the  armies  of 
-that  pcople’^had  to  cut  down,  and  maflhes  which  they  had  to 
-drain  in- their  marches  through  thqfe  parts.  Mud  if  the  fpcech 
-which  Tacitus  puts  into  the  jnouth  of  Galgacus  before  the  bat- 
rtle  at  Mount  Grampius  be  genuine,  it  .appears,that  the  Romans 

-  cinplayed  not  only  their  own  foldiers  in  ^efe  works,  but  alfq 
-compcflled  fuch  of  the  na^^tives  as  came  into  th^  hands,  to  la- 
"  bour  fu-them  ;  corpora-ipfei  ac  f nanus ^  Jilvis  aopaludthus  ernuniendtSy 
^  verhera  inter  ac  contumelias  conterunt.  And  indeed,  it  calls  a  damp 
'.upon  our  fpirits,  when  we  reflcdl  that  thefe  works  we  have 
Vbeen  -furveying  are  the  remains  of  an  all-gralping  rapacious  na- 
'tion,  who,'  in  the  very  original  and  whole  progrefs  of  their  Hate, 
T.difcovercd  a  ftrong  difpofition  to  pillage  and  enflave  the  reft  of 
tn'ankind. 

’After  the  wall  of  Antoninu3j|w^  built, the  military  way  was 
continued  eaftward  to  the  firth  of  rForth,  where  that  wall  ter- 

-  minated.  VclHges  of  it  are  difccrnible  as  far  as  the  wall  goes; 
but  this  part  of  it  appears  much  inferior  to  that  which  we  Ihp- 
pofc  to  have  been  the  work  of  Agricola. 

{^0  he  continued.) 
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‘  F(?>- Edikburgh  Magazinc. 

A  Modeji  Defence  of  the  Accomplijhment  of  BLASPHEMY  f. 

»  -r  '  By  Sir  Simrok  StNK’BM. 

p 

’  S  E  C  T  I  6  N  X. 

Ifindnjyfelf  in  the  Htuation  of  an  archite^  who  defign's  to  crcA 
a  fuperb  palace^  becoming  a  family  of  pedigree  and  wealth, 
the  fpot  the  barbaroufhefs  of  former  times  had  overip^ad 
^wi^,a  huge  mafs  of  irregular  edifices,  all  bridling  with  towers, 
.^nd  fcallpped  int6  battlements.  We  both  experience  it  nearly 
as  difficult  to.demolifh  the  old  worlw  and  remove  the  rubbifh,  as 
jto  rear  in  their  place  thofe  wonders  of  elegance  and  grandeur 
which  our  imagination  and  judgement  have  called  up  in  our 
minds.  But;  O  ye  perfons  of  blood  and  fire  Lblattne  not  Sir  Si- 
.meon  for  negligence,  if  he  fhould  fail  of  deilroying  prieds  and 
-priedcraft,  and  of  edablifhing  blafphemy  on  the  firmed  founda- 
,tion.  -You  fee  how  warmly,  I  labour  for  thefe  purpofes,  and, 
.'without  doubt,  toad  fuccefs  to  my  enterprize  in  inany  a  flowing  , 
brimmer*.  As  you  are  refrefhed  by  the  hidory  of  my  education, 
which. fo  nearly  refembles  your  own,  you  will  not  hefitate  to 
join  with  me  in  another  attack  on  theologues,  efpecially  as  I  am 
*  immediately  after  to  fhew  the  excellence  and  advantage  of  pro- 
'  fanenefs.  Nay,  I  mean  to  make  you  partakers  of  my  glory,  by 
*  making  you  adbeiates  in  my  labours ;  and  to  this  end,  liden  to  • 
’  the  following  indrudions  drawn  from  approved  experience.  • 

The  dergy,  you  are  to  obferve^  value  themfelves  highly  on 
jtheir  literature ;  and  on  this  dands  a  good  deal  of  the  refpeft 
they  derive  from  the  world.  '  Your  bufmefs,  then,  is  to  overturn 
J  this  part  of*  their  reputation,  which  you  may  effeft  by  purfuing 
•  the  following  plan.  You  have,  each,  a  number  of  people,  who, 

^  from  neceffity  dr  vanity,  frequent  your  tables,  liden  to  your  do¬ 
ries,  laugh  at  your  jefls,  and  adopt  your  opinions.  Thefe  pieces 
of  convehiency  are  the  indruments  by  which  you  are  to  bring 
about  the  revolution  I  recommend  to  you.  Boldly  aflume  be- 
fbre  them  an  air  of  profound  learning  and  refledtion;  a  claim 
‘which, you  maybe  fure,  either  their  ignorance  or  their  cunning 
'  will  naake  them  fudain;  ^  Thunder  in  their  ears  the  names  of 
■Julius  Caefar,  Saladin,  Homer,  Malebranche,*  Croefus,  Wilkes, 
Sberatesi  Epaminbndas,  Newton,  Betis  of  Gaza,  Therfltes,  Pe- 
\pm  of  France,  and.'the  like.  Of  thefe  you  may  pick  up  fome 
‘in  converfation,*  ahd  any  book  of  chronology  will  fupjply  you 
VoL.  I.  Y  y  .  *  with 

•  t  See  onr-Megazuie,  No.  VI.  p. 
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trith  as  many  more  as  you  pleafe»  and^^hat  is  of  infinite  confer 
quence  in  this  cafe,  of  the  moft  difficult  pronunciation  too.  You 
are  not,  in  general,  much  addi^ed  'to  books;  and  therefore,  I 
would'  advife  you  to  truft  to  your  invention  for  the  hiftory  of 
thele  pcrfonages,  afcribing  to  theni  fuch  battles,  fieges,  con* 
quefts,  defigns,  and  opinions,  as  you  think  proper,  and  citing  c- 
Tcr  and  anon,  the  authority  of  authors  whofe  names  you  ‘  have 
Unluckily  forgot.  By  this  flight  you  may  grow  into  men  of 
profound  erudition,  without  the  trouble  of  turning  over  many 
books;  and,  if  you  harangue  with  fluency  and  affiirance,  you 
may  even  bring  a  pedant  of  modcfty  to  fufped  his  own  learning 
as  much  inferior  to  your’s  hi  accuracy  and  extent.  Neverthclefs, 
avoid.  Oh!  carefully  avoid  clofe  debates  appoints  of  fcience,  left 
you  lead  your  mntagonifts  to  certain  difeoveries  by  no  means  to 
the  credit  of  foun  Utdrary  acquifitions.  Your  inferiors  and  re* 
tainers,  if  you  bew^e  of  manifeft  detedion,  will  liften  to  your 
declamations  with  wonder,  and  proclaim  wherever  they  go  the 
amazing  reach  of  your  knowledge,  and  the  vaftnefsof  your  capa¬ 
city.  Your  chi^dter  being  now  folly  cftabHfhcd,  you  may  begin 
to  criticize  freely  the  works  of  the  moft  celebrated  authors  a* 
mong  the  clergy,  which,  as  you  art  to  deal  only  in  general  ftric* 
turesi  you  may  do  without  having  read  a  Angle  line  of  them.< 
You  never  can  err,  if  you  invert  the  praifes  ufually  given  them, 
averring,  upon  your  honour,  that  their  ftyle  is  without  elegance, 
their  thoughts  without  novelty,  their  narrations  without  order, 
and  their  arguments  without  force.  The  pliant  circle  of  your 
dependents  and  flatterers  will  implicitly  adopt  your  fentiments, 
and  convey  them  as  their  own  to  the '  narrower  circles  of  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  which  themfelves  are  furrounded.  When  you 
have  happily  prejudiced  thofe  around  you^  m  tliis  manner,  a- 
gainft  the  ableft  of  the  priefts,  you  will  cafily  bring  them  to 
look  down  with  utter  contempt  on  the  reft,  who  have  given 
^proofs  of  no  genius  at  all  beyond  fermons,  and  whom  you  cha* 
radterize  too  as  quite  ftupid,  weak,  and  illiterate.  Tour  profe- 
I]jtcs  will  thenceforth  either  wholly  forbear  going  to  church,  or 
go  only  with  the  facetious  view  of  fneering  at  the  preachment, 
and  making  remarks  which  may  caufe  you  fnecr-it  it  aifo.  This 
is  my  plan;  and,  if  you  follow  it  witi  dexterity,  you  wilf  infieilli. 
.  'bly  reduce  the  clergy  to  a  ftate  of  ignorance,  and  to  that  dUre- 
gard  which  flows  from  it  ;  and,  what  is  not  unneceflary  to  many 
a  lively  buck,  get  pofTeffion  of  both  theiy  teaming  axid  their 
fame. 
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SECTION  XI. 

But  theologues,  though  they  are  not  a  JIttle  proud  of  their 
literature,  pique  themfelves  ftill  more  on  their  ftrid  obfervance 
of,  as  they  call  them,  piety  imd  morality.  You  know  I  have  al- 
ready  derngnllrated  the  inexiftence  of  thefe  things,  and  confc- 
que^tly it  isnonfenfe  to  talk  about  them  anymore.  However, 
it  is  ftill  the  common  belie?,  ‘  That  there  is  not  a  more  ufeful 
and  venerable  chara^er  on  earth,  than  a  prieft  who  regularly 
do^  the  dudes  of  his  office,  and  lives  confcientiouily  by  his 
precepts;  nor  a  more  ufelefs  and  contemptible  chara^ler  than  v 
the  contrary.’  From  thefe  maxims  it  is  clear,  that,  by  fubvert-. 
ing  clerical  piety  and  morality,  or  cvrti  bringing  them  under 
fulpicioh,  you  deftroy,  or  at  leaft  much  weaken,  their  influence 
on  the  tninds  of  reiigionifts.  This  tmdertald^  is,  I  confefs,  dif¬ 
ficult,  becaufe  theologues  arc  for  the  greater  i^rtxniaturcs  bred 
to  habits  of  circumfp'edlion ;  but  it  is  not  impra(51icable,  fmce 
•they  are  all  human  cultures.  I  fhall  point  out  one  way  where¬ 
by  you  may  much  deprels  their  popularity,  if  not  fink  it  altoge* 
ther.  When  a  fable  gentleman  makes  yoU  a  vifit,  you  are  to  af- 
ffime  your  moft  gracious  fmile  and  ‘  foftcft  accent,  and  to  wel¬ 
come  him  in  the  moft  winning  terms,  kindly  chiding  him  for 
0  feeing  you  fo  feldom.  If  you  have  company  who  are  not  of  his 
acquaintance,  be  fure  you  introduce  him  to  each  of  your  guefts 
as  a  perlbn  whom  you  are  happy  to  acknowledge  as  your  friend. 
The  temperature  of  the  weather,  be  it  cold  or  hot,  or  the  fa¬ 
tigue  of.  his  journey,  will  fupply  you  with  a'  pretence  for  even 
compelling  him  to  fwallow  a  bumper  of  your  ftbuteft  brandy,  if 
he  Ihould  not  kindly  take  the  draught.  After  this,  hint  private- 
ly  to  your  friends  that  the  parfon  will  afford  them  excellent 
fport,  if  they  will  put  him  off  his  guard  after  dinner ;  and  the 
more  effeftually  toiecure  the  fuccefs  of  your  plot,  perfuade  the 
ladies  to  give  their  affiftance.  Suppofe  the  dinner  now  fmokes 
oh  the  table,  and  the  theological  fpell  is  muttered  over  it.  YoU 
are  to  force  the  Levite  into  the  place  of  honour,  which  perhaps 
he  will  refufe  with  aukwartk ceremony,  and  to  ferve  him  firft 
with  the  daintieft  and  moft  toothfome  bits  of  the  entertainment. 
Before  he  has  got  three  morfels  down,  your  lady  fhall  afk  him 
to  drink  a  glafs  of  wine  with  her ;  and  the  other  charmers, 
prompted  by  her  wink,  are,-  one  by  one,  at  fhort  intervals,  to  ply 
him  with  the  fame  compliment.  Good  fare  and  polite  attention 
will  Ibon  fmooth  his  brow  and  expand  his  heart ;  and  when  he 
grows  talkative,  you  muft  allow  him  the  intirc  direftion  of  the 
. .  '  ,  •  '  converfation. 
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converfadon.  When  he  is  ferlous,  your  contempt  of  his  dull 
nonfeafe  will  naturally  command  your  (ilence;  and  when  ^ic 
aims  at  facetioufnefs,  your  contempt  of  his  abfurd  jefts  "vdll  as 
naturally  draw  from  you  peals' of  laughter.  However,  he  ^1 
always  conftrue  your  behaviour  to  his  own  advantage,  rcgardmg 
your  filence  as  your  admiration  of  his  fenfe,  and  your,  laughter 
^s  ^  proof  of  his  wit.  You  are  by  all  means  to  encourage  tliis' 
ridiculous  delufion.  Suppofe  dinner  is  now  over,  and  that,  af- 
t|r  a  few  general  toails,  he  attempts  to  retire,  which  he  will  cer¬ 
tainly  do,  unlefs  you  watch  his  movements.  But  you  are  to  op- 
pofe  him  by  an  inftant  application  of  kind  in  treaties  and  gentle 
force,  all  fweetened  with  the  moft  bcfeeching  looks,  till  you  win 
his  foul,  and  prevail  on  him  tp  refume  his  chair.  Tell  him  that 
nothing  has  been  either  faid  or  done  yet  uhfuitable  to  the  gra- 
yeft  chara^er,  an^hat  nothing  will  fo  eflFcdtually  as  his  prefence 
check  the  introduffion  of  levities  into  the  company.  Thus  ca¬ 
joled,  he  looks  on  all  around  him  as  his  bpfom-friends,  im^nes 
it  ungenerous  to  be  too  circumlpedt  among  fuch  honourable 
gentlemen,  and  yields  himfelf  to  the  tickling  fenfations  pf  con¬ 
vivial  enjoyment,  to  the  utter  oblivion  of  his  priefthood.  WTien 
you  have  exhilarated  the  parfon  to  this  pitch,  propofe  tea  to  the 
company,  that  you  may  have  the  pleafure  of  exhibiting  him  to 
the  ladies,  and  diverting  them  with  his  rofy  face,  reeling  eyes, 
and  faulftring  tongue.  Then  enpge  him  in  a  party  at  cards, 
where  you  will  be  infinitely  amufed  by  his  abfurdities ;  and  af-, 
ter  fupper  you  may  finifli  him,  and  ferve  him  up  as  a  jeli  to  your 
footmen,  ^ho  will  take  care  to  proclaim  his  merits.  This  ad¬ 
venture  may  be  the  ilanding  fubje^  o£  your  converfation  for  a 
t,welvemonth,  and  always  conclude  your  hiftory  of  it  with  im¬ 
puting  to  the  whole  body  of  ecclefiaftics  thu  tranfgreffion  of  your 
hero,'  You  muft  not  negledl  to  remark,  at  every  repetition,  that 
the  clergy  are,  in  your  opinion,  bound  to  the  moft  irrcproacheablc 
unor  of  conduift ;  adding,  that  the  fame  yices  which  are  no  vi¬ 
ces  in  gentlemen,  are  crimes  of  the  moft  unpardonable  nature  in 
,  them:  Declare  there  is  nothing  ii^your  eyes  mor/e  contemptible 
than  a  damned  prieft,  who  is  the  hypocritical  encomiaft  of  holi- 
pefs,  and  the  fmeere  pradjtifer  of  wickednefs,  hinting,  with  a 
fneer,  that  you  take  this  to  be  the  juft  charafter  of  the  whole 
pirder.  Inveigh,  I  befcech  you,  with  the  keeneft  vehemence  a- 
g'^Inft  their  inconfiftency  of  behaviour,  neyer  flicking  to  brand 
them  with  their  accidental  flips  into  thofe  vices  to  which  you 
yourfelves  are  habitually  addicted.  But  I  ‘  do  not  mean  you 
Ihculd  confine  your  cenfures  to  fuch  flips,  which  happen  fo  ve- 
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ry  fcldom,  that  you  would  have  little  or  no  room  for  accufation  * 
at  all.  You  are  to  create  faults,  and  then  impute  them.  If  a 
prieft.  for  example,  be  prudent,  you  are  to  call  him  infidious;  if* 
convivial,  you  are  to  damn  him  for  intemperance;  if  fiient,you 
arc  to  cry  out  againft  his  ftupidity ;  if  jocular,  you  arc  to  blame  • 
his  want  of  ferioufnefs ;  if  devout,  you  are  to  reprefent  him  as 
a  hypocrite;  if  fpirited,you  are  to  curfe  his  prefumption ;  if  po¬ 
lite,  you  are  to  queftion  his  fincerity ;  if  grave,  you  arc  to  abo¬ 
minate  his  morofenefs :  And,  in  this  clever  way,  are  you  to  deal 
with  every  clerical  reputation.’  I  am  fond  of  this  way ;  for,  e- 
very  blockhead  may  turn  a  man’s  vices  to  his  ruin ;  but,  to  con¬ 
vert  his  virtues  into  the  means  of  his  deftrudtion,  is  the  triumph 
of  genius, — is  the  height  of  addrels.  Go  on,  my  children  of 
fire  and  fprightlinefs,  in  your  glorious  warfare  againft  theo- 
logues,  regardlefs  of  the  reproaches  whichfjirligionifts  in  either 
high  or  low  life  may  throw  on  your .  condi^. .  Remember,  O 
remember,  you  are  men  of  honour,  and  that  all  men  of  honour 
will  unite  in  fupport  of  your  enterprize.  Perfevere,  and  you 
will  at  length  rob  the  priefts  of  their  learning,  piety,  and  mora¬ 
lity  ;  and  fo  turn  them  naked  out  to  the  fcom  and  indignation 
qf  their  prefent  admirers. 


SECTION  XIT. 

Having  thus,  to  my  unfpeakable  comfort,  annihilated  religion 
its  minifters,  I  proceed,  with  full  confidence  of  fuccefs,  to  e- 
ftablllh,  in  their  place,  an  ingenious  fyftem  of  oaths,  imprecati¬ 
ons,  and  blafphemy.  It  is  true,  many  of  the  laity,  of  eyery  rank 
and  denomination,  are  already  diftinguifhed  for  their  facility  in 
the  ufe  of  thefe  glowing  beauties  of  elocution; and, on  this  ac¬ 
count,  it  may  be  argued,  that  fuch  a  fyftem  will  only  ferve  to  in- 
creafe  the  too  great  number  of  unneceffary  books  at  this  hour  in 
the  world.  But  this  objedlion,  which  indeed  looks  plaufible, 
will  vanifti,  when  it  is  confidered,  that,  though  profanenefs  a- 
bounds  in  fpite  of  clerical  refiftence,  the  reafons  on  which  that 
accompliftiment  is  founded,  the  advantages  flowing  from  it,  and 
its  own  intrinfic  excellence,  are  points  which  have  never  been 
properly  explained,  and  are  accordingly  ill  undefftood.  I  fpcak 
ibrom  certain  knowledge.  Some  time  ago,  when  I  had  the  ho¬ 
nour  of  dining  in  a  tavern  with  a  few  noblemen,- who  arc  not 
more  confpicuous  by  their  rank  than  by  the  grace  with  which 
they  fwear,  I  took  the  liberty  to  afk  them  on  what  principles 
they  thought  blafphemy  might  be  defended  ?  My  queftion  firft 

ifurprifed, .and  next  puzzled  them;  and,  after  fome  thought, 

they 
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they  iid  ingenuoufly  confefs  they  could  not  hit  on  a  proper  for 
lution.  The  fame  queftion  I  propofed  to  colonels  oif  horfe  and 
foot,  to  captains  of  the  navy,  to  members  of  parliament,  to  couh*. 
try-gentlemen;  but  without  cflFeia.  Oh  heaven  !  fpare  Sir  Si¬ 
meon,  till  he  open  up  this  myilery ;  and  then  let  him  expire  in 
the  arms  of  glory  !  '  {To  he  continued.) 


Edinburgh  Magazine. 

The  art  of  PLEASING.* 

In  a  Series  of  Letters  from  the  Earl  ^  Ch^— rf— .D  to 
Master  Stanhope*  [Continued  from^.  286.] 

LETTER  XL  ^ 

My  Dear  Uttle  Bey,  Bath. 

The  egotifm  is  the  moH  nfual  and  favourite  figure  of  mod 
people’s  rh^oric,  and  which  I  hope  you-  will  never  a- 
dopt,but,  on  the  contrary,  moft  fcnipuloufly  avoid.  Nothing  is 
more  difagreeable  or  irkfome  to  the  company,  than  to  hear  a 
man  cither  praifing  or  condemning  himfelf ;  for  both  proceed 
from  the  fame  motive,  vanity.  I  would  allow  no  man  to  Ipcak 
of  himfelf,  unlefs  {n  a  court  of  juftice,  in  his  own  defence,  or  as  a 
witnefs.  Shall  a  man  fpeak  in  his  own  praife  i  No;  the  hero 
of  his  own  little  tale  always  puzzles  and  difguils  the  company, 
who  do  not  know  what  to  fay,  or  how  to  look*  Shall  he  blame 
himfelf?  No;*Vanity  is  as  much  the  motive  of  his  condemnation 
as  pf  his  panegyric. 

,  ^  1  have  known  many  people  take  (kame  fo  themfelves^  and, 
with  a  modeft  contrition,  confefs  themfclves  guilty  of  moft  of  the 
cardinal  virtues.  They  have  fuch  a  weaknefs  in  their  nature, 
that  they  cannot  help  being  too  much  moN^d  with'  the  misfor¬ 
tunes  and  miferics  of  their  fellow-creatures,  which  they  feel  per¬ 
haps  more,  but,  at  leaft,  as  much  as  they  do  their  own.  Their 
gcnerolity,  they  are  fenfible,  is  imprudence;  for  they  are  apt  to 
carry  it  too  far,  from  the  weak,  the  irrefiftiblc  beneficence  of 
their  nature.  They  are  poffibly  too  jealous  of  their  honour, 
too  irakible  when  they  think  it  is  touched;  and  this  proceeds 
from  their  unhappy  warm  conftitution,  which  makes  them  too 
fenfible  upon  that  point,  and  fo  on  of  all  the  virtues  poffibly.— 
A  poor  trick,  and  a  wretched  inftance  of  human  vanity,  ^d 
what  defeats  its  own  purpofe. 

Do  you  be  fure  never  to  fpeak  of  yoMxkXf,  for  yourfeJf,  nor  a* 
gainf  yourfclf;  but  let  your  ch^a(fter  fpeak  for  you  :  Whatever 

that 
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that  fays  will  be  believed;  but  •v^atever  you  lay  of  it  will  not  Be 
believed,  and  only  make  you  odious  and  ridiculous.  Be  con- 
iiantly  on  your  guard  againft  the  various  fnares  and  efFefts  of 
vanity  and  felf-love  ;  it  is  impoflible  to  extinguilh  them  •  they 
are  without  exception  in  every  human  breaft ;  and,  in  the  pre- 
fent  ftate  of  nature,  it  is  very  right  it  Ihould  be  fo.  But  endea¬ 
vour  to  keep  within  due  bounds,  which  is  very  poflible.  In  this 
cafe,  diflimulation  is  meritorious,  and  the  feeming  modefty  of  the 
iiero  or  the  patriot  adorns  their  other  virtues^ 

Vanity  is  the  more  odious  and  (hocking  to  every  body,  becaule 
every  body  without  exception  has  vanity,  and  two  vanities  can 
never  love  one  another,  any  more  than,  according  to  the  vulgar 
faying,  two  of  a  trade  can.  If  you  delire  to  pleafe  men  and  wo- 
'  men,  address  yourfelf  to  their  paffions  and  weaknefles ;  gain  their 
hearts,  and  then  let  their  reafon  do  its  worft  againft  you. 

LETTER  XII. 

Mjf  Dear  Uttie  Boj^  Both. 

I  know  that  you  arc  generous  and  benevolent  in  your  nature; 

"  but  that,  thbu^  the  principal  point,  is  not  quite  enough ;  you 
muft  feem  fo  too*  I  do  not  mean  oftentatioully ;  but  do  not  be 
afhamed,  as  many  young  fellows  are,  of  owning  the  laudable  len- 
timents  of  good-nature  and  humanity  which  you  really  feel.  I 
have  known  many  young  men  who  delired  to  be  reckoned  men 
of  fpirit,affe6l  a  hardnefs  and  unfeelingnels  which  in  reality  they 
never  had ;  *  their  converfation  b  in  the  deciftve  and  menacing 
,tone;  they  are  for  breaking  bones,  throwing  people  out  of  win-’ 
do3Vs,  cutting  oft  ears,  5cc.  and  all  thefe  fine  declarations  they 
ratify  with  horrid  and  filly  oaths;  all  this  to  be  thought. men  of 
fpirit.  Aftonilhing  error  this  I  which  neceffarily  reduces  them 
to  this  dilemma :  If  they  really  mean  what  they  fay,  they  are 
brutes ;  and,  if  they  do  not,  they  are  fools  for  faying  it.  This, 
however,  is' a  common  charafter  among  young  men.  Carefully 
avoid  this  contagion,  and  content  yourfelf  with  being  calmly 
and  mildly  refolute  and  fteady,  when  you  are  thoroughly  con¬ 
vinced  you  are  in  the  right ;  for  this  is  true,  ipirit.  .  What  is 
commonly  called  in  the  world  a  man  or  a  woman  of  fpirit,  are 
the  two  moft  deteftable  and  moft  dangerous  animads  chat  inhabit 
it*  They  are  wrong-headed,  captious,  jealous,  oftendmg  wtdi- 
*  out  reafon,  and  defending  with  as  Httle.  The  man  of  fpirit  has 
Imniediate  recourfe  to  his  fword,  and  the  woman  of  fpirit  t0  her 
tongue ;  and  it  b  hard  to  fay  which  of  the  two  is  the  moft  mifr 
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chievous  veapon.  It  is  too  ufual  a  thing  in  many  companies, 
to  take  the  tone  of  fcandal  and  defamation ;  fome  gratify  their 
malice,  and  others  thinlc  they  fliew  their  wit  hy  it ;  but  I  hope. 

*  you  will  never  adopt  this  tone*  On  the  contrary,  do  you  always 
take  the  favourable  fide  of  the  queftion;  and,  without  anyoffen 

^  five  and  fiat  contradidion,  fcem  to  doubt,  and  reprefent  the  un 
certainty  of  reports,  where  private  malice  is  at  leaft  very  apt  to 
mingle  itfelf.  This  candid  and  temperate  behaviour  will  plcafe 
the  whole  uncandid  company,  tholigh  a  fort  of  gentle  contradic 
« tion  to  their  unfavourable  infinuations,  as  it  makes  them  hope 
they  may  in  their  turn  find  an  advocate  in  you.  , 

There  is  another  kind  of  offenfivenefs  often  ufed  in  company; 
which  is,  to  throw  out  hints  and  infinuations,  only  applicable  to, 
.  and  felt  by  one  or  two  perfons  in  the  company,  who  are  confe 
quently  both  emba^rafled  and  angry,  and  the  more  fo,  as  they 
ate  unwilling  to  (hew  that  they  apply  thofe  hints  to  themfelves. 
Have  a  wutch  over  yourfclf,  never  to  fay  any  thing  that  either 
the  whole  company,  or  any  one  perfon  in  it '  can  reafonably  or 
probailUy  ta^e  ill ;  and  remember  the  French  faymg,  qu'H  ne  faut 

•  pas  parlf^  df  dam  la  maifon  <Pun  ptndu^  Good  nature  uni- 

.  veHafij  *  ev^  thofe  who  have  none ;  and,  it  is  impoOUbde 

to  be  reality  and  the  appearance  of  it* 

-  ^  ^  be  cofUinued.) 


*  V  ‘  F<7r/^  EniMBuacH  Magazine. 

'  A  Memoir  ofDv  Archibaid  Pitcairh^  ;  nvith  his  Portrait. 

This  'memorable  phyfician  and  ingenious  poet,  was  bom 
at  Edinburgh,  on  th^  25th  day  of  December  in  the  year 
1652.  His  father  was  a  merchant,  and  i  magiftrate  of  that  ci 
ty;  and, like  the  antient  family*  of  which  he  had  fprung,  was 
devotedly  auached  to  the  houfe  of  Stuart.  His  mother,  being 
defeended  of  the  Sydfeffs  of  Eaft-Lothian,  was  alfo  of  reputable 
anceftry.  '  • 

Young  Pitcaime  commenced  his  ftudies  at  the  fchool  of  Dal¬ 
keith  ;  and  from  thence  he  was  removed  to  the  univerfity  of  E 
dinburgh,  where  he  improved  himfeif  in  clafiical  learning,  and 
compleated  a  regular  courfe  of  philofophy. 

*His  friends  were  ambitious  that  he  ftiould  confecratc  his  life 
to  the  profeffion  of  ■  theology,  and  their  intcrceflion  prevailed 
with  him  to  enter  upon  the  ftudy  of  it.  The  acutenefs*  of  his 
part^  was  calculated  for  any  fcience ;  and  in  this,  he  might  have 

attained 
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attained  fignal  eminence,  if  the  manners  and  auderity  of  the 
clergy  of  his  time  had  been  fuited  to  his  difpofition.  But  their 
formality  and  guarded  demeanour  agreed  not  with  his  vivacity 
and  freedom. 

The  impreffion  of  an  early  prejudice  is  never,  perhaps, ‘to  be 
effaced.  The  averfion  he  had  been  led  to  entertain  .againft  ec^ 
clefiaftics,  became  a  trait  in  his  chara<der.  He  never  failed, 
when  an  opportunity  offered,  to  treat  them  with  a  contempt, 
which,  though  fome  individuals  among  them  might  deferve, 
could  not  perhaps  apply  to  the  whole  order.  He  even  ventured 
to  ridicule  their  ignorance  and  grimace,  in  a  comedy  which  he 
entitled  ‘  The  Affenibly and  of  which  many,  who  have  not  re- 
liflied  the  wit,  have  condemned  the  defign. 

When  lie  forfook  theology,  he  turned  his  attention  to  the 
law ;  and  his  ambition  to  excel  in  it  led  him  to  an  application 
fo  intenfe,  that  his  health  was  affedled.  He  feemed  advancing 
in  a  confumption ;  and,  by  the  advice  of  phyficians,  fet  out  for 
the  South  of  France.  But,  by  the  time  he  had  reached  Paris,  his 
complaints  were  abated,  and  he  prepared  to  refume  his  ftudics. 
Finding  not,  however,  in  that  city,  a  prefeffor  of  law  who  had 
eminence,  and  .having  met  fome  agreeable  companions  from  his 
own  country,  who  were  engaged  in  the  ftudy  of  medicine,  he 
joined  them  in  their  inquiries  ;  and  had  been  employed  in  that 
m|nher  during  feveral  months,  when  he  was  called  home  by  his 
father.  -  .  , 

This  indecifion  with '  regard  to  the  plan  of  life  he  Ihould  fol¬ 
low,  had  one  very  conliderable  advantage.  It  gave  him  open¬ 
ings  into  the  three  liberal  profeffions.  At  length  he  declared  for 
phylic;  and  having  ftudied  botany,  pharmacy,  and  the  materia 
.  medica  at  Edinburgh,  he  went  a  fecond  time  to  Paris,  where  he 
farther  profecuted  his  inquiries  with  affiduity  and  diligence.  A 
■  profound  knowledge  of  medicine  rewarded  his  labour,  and  gave 
him  an  early  celebrity. 

•  On  his  return  to  Scotland  he  pradlifed  as  a  phyfician ;  and 
the  firft  public  proof  he  offered  of  his  capacity  was,  the  publica-  ,  ■ 
tion  ^  of  his  folutio  problematis  de  inventoribus  ;  of  which  the  great 
obje^  was,  to  affert  the  right  of  Dr  Harvey  to  the  invention  of 
the  circulation  of  the  blood.  This  beautiful  difeovery.  it  is  well,  . 
known,  forms  a  great  aera  in  the  hiftory  of  medicine.  It  laid 
'the  foundation  for  the  mechanic  principles  of  phyfic;  and  thefe 
Pitcaime  had  the  honour  of  bringing  into. reputation  in  Great 
.  Britain!  ^  . 
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I  By  the- year  1692,  his  fame  was  diffiifed  over  Europe;  audt  he 
invited  to  Leyden^  to  be  the  profeflbr  of  phyfic  ;  an  honour 
which  he  veryjeadily  accepted ;  and  the  curators  of  the  uni- 
Tcrfity,  fenfible  of  the  advantage  of  having  procured  him,  aug¬ 
mented  the  ufual  falary  of  his  department.  At  Leyden,  how¬ 
ever,  he  remained  not  above  a  twelve-month.  But,  in  the  courfe 
S’  that  ftiort  period,  he  read  ledhires  on  the  writings  of  Bellini ; 
•and  found  leifure  to  publilh  feveral  dilTertations,  in  which  he  ex¬ 
plained  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  the  more  difficult  parts 
of  the  animal  oeconomy ;  and  in  which  he  fuccefsfitlly  illuftrated 
the  utility  of  the  mathematics  in  the  improving  of  phyfic.  Belli¬ 
ni  was  not  ungrateful  for  the  attention  (hewn  to  him.  He  fur- 
•  prifed  his  ingenious  commentator  with  a  dedication  of  his  Opu/^ 
cilia* 

'  The  labours  of  Pitcairne,  and  his  care  and  aftivity  in  adding 
'  to  his  reputation,  had  not  been  able  to  preferve-him  from  the  • 
fway  of  love.  In  1693,  he  returned  to  Scotland,  to^  fulfil  an  en¬ 
gagement  into  which  he  had  entered  with  a  young  lady  of  c- 
qual  merit  and  beauty,  the  daughter  of  Sir  Archibald  Stevenfon, 
a  phyfician  of  deferved  eminence  at  Edinburgh^  He  efpoufed 
his  miftrefs ;  but  her  friends  were  averfc  from  his  carrying  her 
to  Leyden,  and  infifted  that  he  fliould  remain  with  them.  He 
loft  byxthis  means  his  profeflbrftiip ;  but  that  was  amply  com- 
penjfated  to  him  by  the  extenfive  prafticc  which  he  was  not  long 
in  acquiring.  - 

Let  it  not,  howcvel-,  be  thought,  that  he  facrificed  to  a  gain¬ 
ful  profeflion,  his  appetite  for  knowledge  and  literature.  In  the 
intervals  allowed  him  from  bufinefs  and  fociety,  he  returned 
with  aii  improved  ardour  to  fpeculation  and  ftudy.  In  the  year 
1701,  he  publifhed  his  difTertations',  with  the  addition  of  fome 
new  ones,  in  one  volume  in  4to ;  and,  that  he  might  not  difeover 
aTorgetfulnefs  of  Bellini’s  politenefs  to  him,  he  dedicated' them 
to  that  illuftrious  ornament  of  Pi  fa.  Another  edition  of  them, 
with  confiderabie  improvements,  was  publilhed  a  few  months  be¬ 
fore  his  death. 

'  The  preleftions  he  had  given  at  Leyden  he  had  been  careful 
to  fupprefs  while  he  lived ;  but  he  had  not  been  many  years  in 
his  grave,  when  the  undiftinguifhing  admiration*of  a  friend,  or 
the  dirty  avarice  of  a  bookieller,  produced  them  to  the  public, 
xht  Ii\\q  oi  Elenienta  mediciriae  phyjico-mathematica*  He*  en¬ 
tertained,  probably,  a  worfe  opinion  of  them  than  they  deferved. 
They  contain  fome  uncommon  matter;  and  it  is  curious  to  ftudy 
even  the  moft  carelefs  fketches  of  a  gi'cat  maften 
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His  diflertatlon  Di  kgibus  bijhrtae  naturalis  was  written  about 
the  year  16^6,  during  his  confinement  under  a  fit  of  illnefs.  It 
is  a  fevere  fatlre  upon  Sir' Robert' Sibbald,  who  had  attempted 
to  be  witty  againft  the  new  method  of  applying  geometr}'  to 
phyfic ;  and  Was  in  the  form  of  remarks  upon  a  work  of  th^ 
writer’s,  entitled  Prodrontus  hifiorlat  naturalis  Scotiac*  His  delica¬ 
cy,  however,  did  not  permit  him  to  publifh  it;  and  it  had  re¬ 
mained  by  him  fourteen  years,  when  the  indiferetion  of  a  perfin 
whom  it  had  diverted,  having  multiplied  copies  of  it,  it  came  a- 
broad  againft  his  inclination.  Sir  Robert  was  offended ;  and 
Pitcairne, naturally  enough,  difavowedwhathe  had  intended  only 
for  his  private  amufement.  But  what  is  fomewhat  ridiculous. 
Sir  Robert,  whofe  credulity  was  infinite,  conceiving  that  our 
phyfician  had  a^ually  no  concern  in  the  performance,  wrote  a 
formal  anfwer  to  it,  and  addreffed  it  to  him,  ' 

He  had  projedled  a  commentary  on  the  problems  of  Caflius 
Felix,  an  author  who  flourifhed  about  the  end  of  the  fccond 
century,  and  had  made  confiderable  advances  in  the  underta¬ 
king  ;  but  it  never  appeared ;  And  it  is  now  uncertain  into 
whofe  hands  his  papers  have  fallen. 

To  relieve  the  anxieties  and  the  wafte  of  learned  refearch,  he 
occafionally  amufed  himfclf  with  Latin  poetry,  for  which  he 
pofTefTed  an  elegant  talent.  His  poems,  however,  have  been  ve¬ 
ry  little  read,  on  account  of  their  obfeurity  ♦,  In  thofe'of  them 

which 

.  •  His  poem  ai  Undeftum  is  commented  on  by  the  authors  of  the  Biographia 
Britan nica ;  and,  it  is  to  be  regreted,  that  it  is  the  only  one  on  which  they  have 
been  folicitous  to  throw  light.  ‘  Some  parti,  fay  they,  of  this  poem  arc  hardly 

*  intclligihic,  without  knowirig  a  circumftance  in  the  Doctor’s  life,  which  he  of- 

*  ten  told,  and  never  without  feme  commotion.  It  is  a  well  known  ftory  of  the 
.  ‘  two  Platonic  philofophers,  who  promifed  one  another, that  which  ever  died  firft 

*  Ihould  make  a  vifit  to  his  furviving  companion.  This  ftory  being  read  toge- 

*  ther  by  Mr  Lindfcy  and  our  author,  they,  being  both  then  very  young,  entcr- 
«  ed  into  the  fame  engagement.  Soon  after,  Pitcairne,  at  his  father’s  houfe  in 

*  Fife,  dreamed  one  morning,  that  Lindfey,  who  was  then  at  Paris,  came  to 
*liim,  and  told  him  he  was  not  dead,  as  was  commonly  reported,  but  Bill  alive,’ 

*  and  lived  in  a  very  agreeable  place,  to  which  he  could  not  yet  carry  him.  By 

*  the  courfe  of  the  poll,  news  came  of  Lindfey’s  death,  which  happened  very 
4  fuddenly  the  morning  of  the  dream.  When  this  is  known,  the  poem  is  eahly 

*  underftood,  and  fhines  with  no  common  degree  of  beauty.* 

*  Lyndefi !  Stygias  jam  dudum  vefle  per  undas,' 

‘  Stagnaque  Cocytinon  adeunda  mihi ; 

*  Excute  paulifper  Lcthaei  vincula  fomni, 

*  Ut  feriaht  animum  carmina  nofira  tuum. 

*  Te  nobis,  te  redde  tuis,  promifla  datums 

*  Gaudia ;  fed  proavo  fis  comitante  redux: 
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■which  are  of ,  a  political  kind,  he  ■wifhed  not  to  exprefs  himfelf 
too.  clearlyT^^*^ he  alludes  to  private  occuirencesi 
which  were  not  underftood  beyond  the  circle  of  his  companions. 
They  were  publifhed  at  Edinburgh,  in  8vo,  in  the  year  1727; 
and  arc  a  monument,  from  which  it  may  be  conjeAured  what 
fo  fine  a  genius  might  have  performed,  if  he  had  chofcn  his  fub-' 
jedls  with  more  propriety,  and  if  his  ambition  had  kd  him  to  be 
known  to  pofterity  by  his  poetical  exertions.  , 

His  talents  and  capacity  have  been  very  generally  acknowled- 
ged;  and,  it  is  known  that  he  excelled  in  humour  and  facetious^' 
converfadon.  In  his  political  opinions  he  was  ever  firm  and 
fteady;  and,  though  the  principles  he  followed  are  no  longer  in 
fafhion,  let  him  not  be  cenl'ured  for  having  adopted  thehi.- 
That  he  was  equally  conftant  in  his  religious  fentiments  cannot 
be  affirmed  ;  but,  in  oppofition  to  a  deteflable  caTlimnyj  it  is  to 
be  afierted,  that  he  never  embraced  the  errors  of  Spinofa.  The 
vivacity  of  his  wit  induced  him,  at  times,  to  make  ludicrous,  and 
perhaps  indecent  allufiohs  to  fcripture  ;  but  thefe,  it  is  to  be  ob¬ 
served,  were  in  derifion  of  the  preachers  of  his  day, .  ‘Men  of 
rigid  orthodoxy  being  feldom  difpofed  to  diftinguifh  between 
Ghriftianity  and  its  teachers^  and  being  too  apt  to  be  difpleafcd 
with  every  fort  of  pleafantry,  fought  not  a  more  folid  founda-* 
tion  for  including  him  among  the  favourers  of  infidelity.  His 
writings  refute  their  accufations.  In  the  difeharge  of  the  du¬ 
ties  of  his  profeffion  he  was  ready  and  aflive ;  and  in  performing 
thofe  of  private  life,  he  was  exemplary  and  amiable.  He  ceafed 
to  adorn  Scotland,  and  to  illuftrate  the  fcience  of  medicine,  in 
the  fixty-firft  year  of  his  age,  and  on  the  20th  day  of  October  ^ 
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‘  Namqiie  noyos  viros  mutataque  regna  videbis, 

*  PafTaque  Teutonicas  feeptra  Britanna  manus^^. 

5  Ke  then  proceeds  to  exclaim  againft  the  principles  and  pra^iccs  which  pro- 

*  duced  this ‘rciitonic  violence  upon  the  Britilh  feeptre, '  and  concludes  with  a 

*  wifli,  that  Lindfcy  might  bring  Radamanthus  with  him  to.punifli  them. 

‘  Unus  abeft  fcclcrum  vindex  Radamanthus;  amice, 

*  Dii  faciant  reditu?  lit  comes  illc  tui! 

‘  Every  on^  fees  how  much  keener  an  edge  is  given  to  the  fatirc  upon  re- 

•  volotion,  by  making  it  an  additional  realbn  for  his  fricnd*s  keeping  hispro- 

•  mile,  to  return  him  a  vifit  after  his  death.! 

Id  the  fifth  number  of  the  Edinburgh  Magazine,' the  curious  reader  may  ifee  a 
eontinued  commentary  on  many  of  the  Doctor’s  poems  ;  for  which  the  editors 
are  indebted  to  a  mofl  accompiilhed  fcholar  and  acute  critic, 

5  This  poem  was  written  in  i6Zg.  . 

•  Tl^e  inquifitive  reader  may  eonfult  farther  ‘  the  Biog.  Britan,  the  General 
Dlft.  of  the  Nouveau  Dift.  Hift.  par  Chaufepie, 
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For  the  Edinburgh  Magazine. 
PALEMON:  A  Pajtoral  Elejy  \  • 

Tantum  inter  den/as,  umhrofa  cocumlna^ 

AJftdue  veniehat :  Ibi  bacc  incondita  Jolus 
^doniibuSi  et  fylviStftudlo  jaBabat  inanu 

ViRG. 

The  noontide  fun  the  6elds  bad  gilded  o*cr. 
And  drain’d  the  dew-drops  with  his  fer¬ 
vid  beams; 

Xo  crop^he  herbage  cattle  had  forbore. 

And  fought  refrelhinent  from  the  (haded 
dreams: 

The  glowing  void  around  was  all  ferene. 

And  filence  exercis’d  a  lonefome  fway, 
fttvc  where  the  whifp’ring  gralhoppers,  unfeen. 
Enjoy’d,  with  extacy,  the  golden  day  : 

When  to  a  fragrant  myrtle  grove  withdrew 
The  fond  I'alemon-- — haplcfs  ftiepherd- 
fwain  ! 

His  languid  limbs  upon  the  ground  he  threw. 
And  ill  thefe  artlcfs  lays  exprefl  his  pain. 

In  v?iin,  alas!  I  feck  this  lone  retreat; 

On  me,  ye  (hrubs,  you  ftrew  your  flow’rs 
»  in  vain  : 

In  vain  I  fly  the  fun’s  meridian  heat ; 

Since  Amaryllis  views  me  with  difdain. 

Beneath  yon  (hade  thc'hprds  a  refuge  find, 

Yohcooling  ftream  their  eager  thirfl  allays : 
Bat  nought  can  (both  my  lovc-lormented  mind; 
Without  my  Amaryllis  nought  can  pleafe. 

0  give  me  Amaryllis—Ah  fond  Twain  ! 

Thy  ruftic — Ample  tale  (he  will  not  hear : 
Mild  as  (he  Teems,  (he  pities  not  thy  pain  : 

Nor  to  thy  plaint  inclines  her  Tcornful  ear. 

Upon  the  flute  foft-breathing  let  me  play. 

To  lull  the  frenzy  of  this  bleeding  heart-- 
I  Ah  no!— crewhile  the  flute’s  melodious  lay 
Has  uTcd  in  Vain  its  fofteft— fweeteft  art. 

Muft  I,  devoid  of  hope,  forever  pine 
.  The  deltined  prey  of  unrelenting  Love  ? 

0  AmaryllisVcan  a  bread  like  thine 

So  kind  and  gentle — ^yet  ifo  cruel  prove  ? 

Can  yonder  thymy  hill,  or  flow’ry  mead. 

Yon  ftreamlct  winding  o’er  the  .various 
field,  s 

Orthisfwcet  arbour  with  its  grateful  (hade 
I  For  Amaryllis  no  allurements  yield  ? 

What  though  my  coffers  hide  no  precious  ore, 

I  Nor  gilded  canopies  o’erhang  my  head  ; 
With  Amaryllis  I  requeft  no  more; 

I  .  Yon  cot  my  palace,  and  niy  cotirt---this 
lhadc. 


Can  golden  treafures  bribe  relentlefs  Fate  ?  ' 

Or  hoary  Time’s  impetuous  courfe  reftrain? 
Can  high-embroidcr’d  canopies  of  (htc 

The  guilty  confcicncc  free  from  racking 
pain  ?  '  . 

But  fee,  my  Love,  to  heighten  our  delight. 

The  (cented  (hrubs  their  flowrets  fair  di(- 
piiiy; 

The  Jeflaminc  in  Tparkling  beauty  bright 

Pour  forth  frc(h  fragrance  on  the  Tmiling 
day.  ^  • 

Or  (hould  my  Love  the  lilies  rather  prize, 

The  lilies  alTo  here  their  Tweets  di(clo(e  ;  * 
The  hyacinth  that  courts  her  beauteous  eyes. 
The  varie^ted  pink  and  crirafon  rofc. 

The  myrtle  alfo  and  the  laurel  join’d 

With  every'  (hiring  flower  that  decks  the 
grove, 

•  In  curious  wreathings  artfully  entwin’d, 

Sh^U  form  a  charming  garland  for  mj 
V  Love,  ’  -  :  •  • 

t 

I  Of  choiceft  fruits  we’ll  make  a  rural  fea(l>  ‘ 

•  The  blulhing  apple,  peach,  aiid  l^dout 

pear. 

With  plums  and  chefnuts  crawn  the  iWeet 
’  repaft, 

While  woodland  melody  Talutes  our  ear*  ' 

And  when  the  ruddy  fun  defeends  the  (kic% 

To  yield  his  empire  to  the  (tarry  train. 
When  evening’s  gale  in  foftelt  murmur  fighs, 

*  And  drops  of  dew  impearl  the  (hadowy 

plain  : 

Together  o’er  the  paflures  we  will  ftray, 

And  drive  the  goats  and  fleecy  (tores  along  ; 
While  bleating  lambkins  round  us  friik  aa4 

And  neighb’ring  (hepberds  greet  us  witk 
a  fong. 

Then  hand  in  hand  we’ll  hie  us  to  the  (hade^ 
Together  on  the  verdant  bank  recline  7 
While  chafle  delires  our  ardent  iouls  pervade. 
And  thou  do(l  gaze — and  figh,  and  call  me 
thine.  ‘  , 

Where  roams  my  fancy? — ’Tisadream,  fon4 
Twain  ! 

For  Amaryllis  fcorns  thy  rural  (lore; 

She  bids  thee  languilh  in  unpitiec^  pain  ;  .  . 

And  never  talte  the  Tweets  of  comfost  mere* 

For Edinburgh  Magazxnx!! 

I 

To  the  Memory  of  bis  Father.  ^  (t  joun^ 
Gentleman  in  the  i^byear  of  bis  agt, 

HY  finks<  my. heart  beneath  a  weight 
of  woe  ?  = '  '* 


I  (  .  ^  Why  throbs  my  bread,  my  tears  inceflant  flow? 

'  •  This  poem  was  formerly  publilhed  ;  but,  the  author  having  given  It  a  more  correct  form,  it 
was  thought  not  improper  to  lay  it  agaip  before  the  public. 
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Why  flies  the  Humber  from  my  aching  eyes  ? 

What  prompts  the  flgh  >vhen  morniag  guilds 
the  (kies  ? 

Day's  dicarful  orb  xrhy  hateful  to  my  fight  ? 

Why  feeks  my  foul  the  mournful  gloom  of 
night  ? 

7*0  thee,  bled  (hade !  I  cbearlefs  tune  the  lay. 

All,  for  thy  love,  my  bleeding  heart  can  ^)ay : 

As  now  that  loye  a  fad  remembrance  brings. 

The  mn(e  mud  weep,— and  while  (he  weeps  (he 
flogs. 


Or  where  the  plaintive  Philomela  pours 
Her  love-flck  lay  in  querulous  complaint  % 
Perch'd  on  (bme  twig  in  yonder  (ecret  bow'r. 
She  wildly  warbling  to  fome  grief  gives  vent. 


Lod  are  the  honours  of  the  teeming  mead, 
Buried  in  temporary  death  they  lie  \ 

In  (bft  dejection  Flora  hangs  her  head. 

Struck  by  thy  magic  rod  (he  fickens,  fades, 
and  dies. 


How  did  his  care,  his  tendernefs,  engage 
The  aitlefs  fondnefs  of  my  infant  age  ? 

The  happy  hour9^flew  unpercciv'd  along, 
While  native  wit  flowed  tuneful  from  his  tongue; 
Above  the  follies  of  mankind  his  aim. 

Too  jud,  too  good,  to  flatter  or  defame  ; 

To  friendfhip  ever  true,  in  converfe  free. 

And  dear  to  ail—but  ah!  mod  dear  to  me  I 
His  bread  was  with  each  noble  virtue  warm. 
And  pure  religion  heighten'd  ev'ry  charm. 

But  (ay,  lamented  (hade,  (hould  I  repine 
That  thou  had  cliang'd  the  mortal  for  divine  ? 
More  than  I've  lod  in  thee,  to  thee  is  given  ; 
Tve  lod  a  parent — thou  had  gain'd  a  hcav'n. 
With  fpirits  bled,  you  tread  the  aetherial  plains. 
And  wake  the  golden  lyre  to  heav'nly  drains  ; 
Harmonious  join  the  bled  angelic  choirs, 

Ood  all  the  theme— while  God  the  fong  infpires* 


Breathing  foft  whifpers  to  his' parent  dome, 
With  drooping  wing  Favonian  Zephyr  flics 
Th' unruffl'd  air,  nor  feels  the  gentled  breeze, 
Nor  ev'ii  a  cloud  pervades.the  fpangled  (kies. 


Bird,  bead,  and  infect,  now  thy  pow'r  confefs, 
With  all  that  (kim  the  man(ions  of  the  dicp} 
The  (helly  tribe  retire  to  dulcet  red 
In  the  dark  caverns  of  the  rocky  deep. 


The  murmuring  brook,  that  babiing  mm 
In  winding  dreams  along  the  vale, 
Seems  but  to  lull  the  waving  fceoe  " 
And  tell  a  foporifle  tale. 


The  antidote  which  thou  alone  fupplied, 
Apollo's  healing  art  requires; 

Without  thy  aid  the  ling'ring  patient  lies 
A  burning  prey  to  fever's  raging  fires. 


Dong  as  I  wander  through  the  maze  of  life, 
.mtd(f  delnfive  joys,  and  care,  and  drife. 


Amtdlt  delnfive  joys,  and  care,  and  drife, 

Fix'd  in  my  bread  thy  mcm'ry  (hall  rcfidc, 

Thy  virtue  fire  me,  and  thy  precepts  guide  ; 
Thus  (hall  I  fearlefs  meet  the  hand  of  death,  • 
Dike  thee,  in  peace  refign  my  trembling  breath; 
My  (bul  exulting  meet  ncr  pity  ing  God, 

And  join  thy  raptures  in  the  bled  abode. 

P.  V. 


God  of  the  filent  hour!  on  thee  1  call, 

^  Morpheus f  infpircr  of  romantic  thought ; 
Bid  pidur'd  fancy  bring  no  haggard  forms, 
That  haunt  the  mifer's  bread,  with  av'rice 
fraught. 


Far  be  thofe  dreams,  thofe  guilty  nights  be  far, 
•  When  dern  Erinnys  (hakes  the  founding 
whip ;  \ 

When  Confcience,  judge  and  arbiter  of  things, 
Attended  by  his  train  of  virtues  fits. 
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Thofe  rapt'rous  vifions,  which  of  old  appear'd, 
When  Holy  John  was  ravifh'd  at  the  fight ; 
Theft  on  thy  balmy  wing  fcrencly  bear,  * 
And  give  a  prefcience  of  celediaMight. 
Oxford,  '  SylvAnus. 


Thou  (blemn  pow'r,  whofe  opiate  wand 
Sheds  balmy  fopor  thro'  the  land; 


X  Sheds  balmy  fopor  thro'  the  land; 

In  ravlefs  majedy  now  hurls  ^ 

Thy  leaden  feeptre  o'er  a  world  ; 

All  hail  I  to  tlijce  the  whole  creation  round 
Submits,  coercive  to  thy  fovereign  fway  : 

'  The  feather'd  fongders  now  in  filence  drown'd. 
And  Nature's  general  pulfe  grown  languid 
dies  away. 

Pregnant  with  dillnefs,  all  th*  enamell'd  fccnc. 
The  checquer'd  lawn,  and  oft-frequented 
wood; 

Snvc  from  fomc  fpirclcjA  tow'r,  her  midnight 
rdgn 

The  hirddf  Pallas  holds  with  echoing  hoot. 


For  the  Edinburgh  Magazine. 


To  a  Perfon  -who  ajked  the  Author ^  •whether  or  nut 
the  Dttchefs  of  Buccleugb  "was  a  ^Beauty  ? 


Ask,  if  the  face  of  day  (erencly  bright 

Gives  joy  and  pleafiire  to  the  human  figh^ 
Or  the  calm  bo(bm  of  the  (paciou's  deep. 
When  winds  arc  hufh’d  and  even  the  acphytt 
fleep  ? 

A(k,  if  an  angel  form  commands  our  love, 
Sent  on  (bme  gracious  mandatt  from  above  ? 
A(k  not,  if  (he  is  fair,  wbo(e  fmile  divine 
Makes  other  beauties  half  diminifh'd  (bine ; 

To  peace  and  virtue  (boths  the  willing  heart, 
And  her  own  goodnels  does  to  all  impart. 


(  ih  >' 

•  ■ 

REVIEW  OF  NEW  PUBLICATIONS; 

'  Of  the  Origin  and  Progrefs  of  Language  ^  Vo!,  11.  To  which  are  addei 
Three  Dijfertationst  viz.  l  •  Of  the  Formation  of  the  Greek  Language* 
3.  Of  the  Sound  of  the  Greek  Language*  3.  Of  the  Compofition  of 
the  Antients:  and  particularly  of  that  of  Demojihenes.  8vo,  7  s«  6  d* 
in  hoards*  Edinburgh  t'BdXiowr  \  London  ^ 

{Continued  from  our  lajl,) 

OU  R  ‘author  has  exhibited  a  moft  operofe  account  of  the 
article.  In  one  circumftance,  he  has  even  ventured  to  dif^ 
ftr  from  Mr  Harris.  Having  obferved  that  the  office  of  this*part 
of  fpeech  is  to  fingle  out,  and  diftinguifti  fubftances  from  one  a- 
nother,  and  that  the  .  names  of  fubftances  are  either  fuch  as  tie- 
note  individual  things,  called  proper  names,  or  fuch  as  denote 
many  things  of  the  fame  kind,  called  appellatives,'  he  takes  no¬ 
tice  that  Mr  Harris  thinks  the  application  of  the  article  ia* 
Greek,  to  proper  names,  of  no  ufe,  unlefs,  perhaps,  to  diftin- 
guiffi  fries.  Convinced,  however,  that  nothing  in  a  language  of 
art  is  without  J^t,  he  finds  fault  with  this  opinion,  and  remarks, 

‘  That  the  antients  beftowed  the  fame  proper  name  on  a  great  va- 
«  riety  of  individuals  ;  the  name  of  Socrates  the  great  philofo- 
‘  pher,  being  equally  applicable  to  Socrates  the  ecclefaftical  hiflo-' 

*  rian^  and  to  another,  diftinguijhed  by  the  name  of  Socrates  younger* 

‘  How  then  is  this  Socrates  to  be  diftinguifhed  from  any  o- 
‘  ther  ?  It  is,  I  fay,  by  the  addition  of  the  article.*  Firft  of  all, 
it  is  obvious,  that,  according  to  this  view  of  proper  names,  they 
agree  exadtly  with  his  definition  of  appellatives.  2.  It  is  evident 
that  the  addition  of  the  article  could  never  be  neceftary  for 
diftinguilhing  perfons  from  one  another.  The  application 
of  it,  therefore,  in  this  cafe,  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  example  of 
that  love  of  analogy  and  uniformity,  which  has  had  fo  great  an 
influence  in  eftablilhing  all  the  rules  of  grammar. 

.  He.  proceeds  to  take  notice  of  the  ufe^f  the  article  in  Fredch 
and  JEnglifti;  but  not  without  firft  begging  pardon  for  conde- 
feending  to  ftbop  fo  low !  ‘  The  learned  grammarian,*  fays  he, 

*  if  any  fuch.fliall  deign  to  read  my  work,  may,  perhaps,  find 
«  fault  that  I  Ihould,  in  this  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  a  lan- 
•  guage  of  art,  fpend  any  time  upon  languages  that  have  not, 
*  been  formed  according  to  the  rules  of  art,  by  grammarians  and 
*  philofophers,  as  the  Greek  language  undoubtedly  was ;  but 
f  have  grown  out  of  vulgar  ufe,  being  mongrel  dialeds  and  cor- 
**  •  ;  .  <  ruptions 
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*  ruptions  of  better  languages,  from  which  they  derive  every 

*  thing  good  that  is  in  them,* . -  .  , 

*  .We  are  perfuaded,  the  learned  graipmarian,  if  he  poflefs  com- 
.mon  fenfe,  will  -be  lefs  difpofed  to  find  fault  with  the  author  for 
iiaving  treated  the  fubje(5l,  than  for  the  imperfeift  manner  in 
which  he  has  done  it.  His  obfervationsi  in  the  prefcnt  cafe,  ^e, 
m- general,  ill-founded,  and  (hew  a  profound  ignorance  of  the 
propriety  of  thefe  languages.  For  example,  f  The  article 
fays  he,  ‘  in  Englilh,  and  /<?  in  French,  are  not  applied  to  proper 
‘  names,  unlefs  it  be  when  two  or  more  of  the  fame  name,  are 

*  mentioned.*  This  rule  does  not  hold  in  the  French,  the 
application  of  the  article  to  proper  names  of  moft  kinds  being 
•in  general  regulated,  in  that  language,  by^  the  fame  princi¬ 
ples  as  in  appellatives.  He  next  mentions  an ‘exception  to 
•his  general  rule.  ‘  When  we  fpeak,  either  in  French  or  Englilh, 

*  of  nations,  we  add  the  article  ;  for  we  fay,  the  French,-  the  En-. 

*  glilh.’  But  who  does  not  perceive  that  French- and  Englilh 
are  here  really  adjedlives,  and  that  nation  is  underllood  ?,  His 
next  remark  is  ftiil  more  furprizing :  ‘But,  by'- a  ftrangc  ca- 
^  price  of  the  Englilh  language,  when  we  fpeak  of  the  countries 

*  which  ^rhofe  nations  inhabit,  we  drop  the  article,  and  fay 
France,  Spain.  But,  the  French,  in  this,*  as  well  as  in  many 

‘•other  things,  is  more  regular  than  our  language,  for  they  fay 
\la  France^  I'Efpagne^  It  is  ftrange,  indeed,  he  Ihould  reckon 
them  more  regular,  bccaufe  they  depart  more  from  a  general  • 
rule  he  had  juft  laid  down.  But  we  deny,  that,  even'  in  this  par¬ 
ticular  fenfe,  they  are  more  regular.  .  There  is  nothing  more 
capricious  in  the  French  language,  than  the  application  of  the 
article,  and  particularly  to  proper  names. ,  They  fay  not,  for 
inftance,  7/  vient  de  Irelandcy  de  I* Angleterrcy  de  ' t" Alleimgne ; 
but  d'^lrlandcy  d*  Jngleterrey  d' Allemagney  and  the  fame  in  all  o- 
ther  names  of  countries  well  known,  wjthout  the  article.  ,  On 
the  other  hand,  they  always  fay  le  Mexiqucy  le  Japon,  la  Floridey 
and  other  countries  little  known,  with  the  article,  and  that  not 
only  in  the  nominative,  but  in  all  the  oblique  safes'.  The  au¬ 
thor,  therefore,  could  only  be  led  into  this  niiftake  by  extending 
his  obfervations  on  the  French  language;  no  farther  than  to  .the  ' 
rocabulary,  where  the  article  is  commonly  added  for  teaching  * 
fcholars  the  genders.  -  ,  '  i  •  » 

*  In  treating  of  cafes,  wc  find  the  following  obfervations..  /  In 
‘iforming  the  language,  the  artificers  of  the  Greek  tongue  had 
•  the  Ikill  to  diftingnUh  between  /uch  rel^ions,  accidents,  and 

<  ctrcuni' 
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•^ircumftances  of  things,  as  might  be  cxprefled  by  inflcflion, 
*„^nd  fuch  as  could  not  be  fo  exprclTed;,  and  thefe  latt,  they  dc- 
‘  noted  by.  feparatcd  words,  fuch  as  prepolitions  and  adverbs. 

‘  As  to  the  much  boafted  fimplicity  of  the  modem  languages, 

*  the  ancients  are  fo  far  fimpler  than  they,  as  they  expfefs  the 

*  fame  things  by  fewer  words.  This  indeed  is'the  effect  of  great 

*  art,  and  of  an  art  not  eafily  underftood  or  pra<ftifed ;  but  we 
‘  /hould  remember  the  Greek  proverb, things  are  difficult*  We 
mud  again  diflent  from  the*  author.  The  circuraftances  and  re¬ 
lations  of  an  obje<d  are  more  naturally  exprefled  by  a  variation 
in  the  word,  becaufe  the  latter  requires  an  effort  of  abftra^lion 
and  generalization,  which  the  former  does  not.  Cafes  then  are 
a  matter  of  lefs  art  than  prepofitions.  But  that  certain  relations 
and  circumftances  fhould  be  expreffed  by  the  one  rather  than  by 
the  other,  we  deny  to  be  at  all  a  matter  of  art,  but  of  accident  and 
Caprice.  What  relations  ought  to  be  expreffed  by  the  one,  and 
what  by  the  other  ?  How  comes  it  that  the  Armenian  has  ten 
cafes,  the  Latin  fix,  the  Greek  five,  the  Saxon  four  ?  It  would 
be  neceffary  to  have  recourfe  to  the  Pythagorean  doctrine, of 
numbers  to  anfw'^er  fuch  olyedtions  ;  for,  in  fa(d,  the  number  of 
cafes  is  altogether  arbitrary,  and  muff  depend  on  the  having  a- 
dopted  more  dr  fewer  of  them,  before  the  invention  of  prepofi- 
tions.  No  nation,  we  believe,  after  difeovering  the  method  of 
cxpreffing  relations  by  a  word  diftindl  from  the  co-relative  ob¬ 
jects,  would  ever,  to  effeft  this  purpofe,  make  ufe  of  a  variation 
in  the  word,  denoting  thefe  obje(fl:s.  The  firft  and  moft  neceffa¬ 
ry  relations,  thofe  which  muft  occur  and  be  remarked  in  the 
rudeft  ftate  of  the  human  mind,  would,  originally,  in  ail  lan¬ 
guages,  be  reprefen  ted  by  fieftions  and  cafes  ;  and  thefe,  when 
once  introduced  and'become  general,  would  he  retained  from 
cuftom,'  even  after  the  difeovery  of  a  more  cafy,  and  general, 
and  philofophical  method  of  exprefling  all  relations  whatever, 
had  gradually  been  fallen  upon. 

'  •  It  does  not  follow,  however,  from  what  has  juft  now  beep  .ad¬ 
vanced,  that  the  employing  of  cafes  is  of  no  advantage  to  the 
antient  languages.  It  gives  them,  we  think,  the  cleareft  fuperio- 
rity  over  the  modern  in  point  of  beauty,'  elegance,  and  force. 
-It  may.fometimes,  however,  hurt  their  perfpicuity,  and  prevent 
the  diftinguilhing  between  relations  feemihgly  the  fame,  but  ea- 
!{ily  feparated  by  the  ufe  of  prepofidons.  We  cannot,  therefore, 
.:^ee  with  the  author,  when  he  obfevves,  think  the  Greek  da- 
tivcj'or^  Latin  ablative^expreffes  with,  equal  clcamefs,  all  that 
Vot4^  Aaa  ..  ‘we 
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*  “we  eiprefe  by  four  prepofitiops,  to,  with,  from,  and  by.’  Take 
ah  example  to  the  contrary  from  a  moft  corred  and  .  elegant 
\^riter  *.  ‘  ^'thefe  have  we  acquired  our  rights,  and  nvith  thefe 

*  will  we  defend  them.’  Change  the  places  of  the  prepofitions, 
and  you  do  violence,  to  the  expreflion. 

.  We  have  hitherto  purpofely  omitted  taking  notice  of  the  au¬ 
thor’s  innumerable  blunders  in  regard  to  the  Gteek  language. 
This  is  thc.fubjedl  on  .which  hq^feems  chiefly  to  value  himfelf, 
and  here  he  vainly  and  prefumptuoufly  imagines  he  will  triumj)h 
over  every  competitor.  It  is  acknowledged,  that,  upon  this 
head,  there  are  advanced,  in  his.  book,  fome  things  that  are,  doubt- 
lefs,  ingenious,  and  which  may  appear  ne*w  to  thofe  who  are  un¬ 
acquainted  .  with  tlie  fources  from  which  lie  has  drawn  them  f . 
But  when,  unfupported  by  foreign  aid,  he  ventures  upon  his 
own  refources,  and  tries  his  •  Angle  force,  he  difcovers  a  very 
limited  and  imperfedt  knowledge  in  that  language. 

_  As  the  verb  is  the  fureft  criterion  of  one’s  learning  in  the  Greek, 
we  have  referved  a  fliort  examination  for  this  fubjedl.  In  treat¬ 
ing  of  the  tenfes,  we  find  the  following  obfervation  :  The 

*  firft  divifion  of  the  fimple  tenfes  (the  prefent,  paft,  and  future) 

‘  is,  that  the  action  is  denoted  to  be  either  perfedl,  imperfedl,  or 
»  .  .  ‘  indefinite^ 

*  Robertfon’s  hifloiy  of  Scotland. 

■f  Wc  have  formerly  remarked  this  author’s  obligations  to  Mr  Harris ;  and 
the  charge  of  having  borrowed  liberty  from  Profeflbr  Moor,  without  a  pro¬ 
per  acknowledgement^  has  been  urged  very  generally  againd  him.  The  cu¬ 
rious  reader  may  fee  p.  jo6.  507.  S*7«  and  may  then  confult  Elemen.  Linf. 
Grace.  Studio  Jac.  Moor,  p.  lai.  iCo.  ■'  But  it  is  not  only  of  what  this  acute 
grammarian’has  publifhed,  that  he,  in  all  probability,  has  availed  himfeif. 
It  is  well  known  to  thofe  who  have  heard  Pr  Moor’s  le^ures  in  the  univerdty 
of  Glafgow,  that  the  whole  of  what  is  laid  down  in  the  book  before  us,  upon 
the  derivation  and  compofition  of  the  Greek  language,,  was  repeatedly  ineul- 
cated  by  him  to  his  pupils ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  feme  of  thefe,  out  of 
gratitude  to  their  antient  and  languiihing  maftcr,  -will  undertake  the  talk  of 
doing  hhn  complcat  jufticc,  and  -of  wielding,  in  his  defence,  that  lancc 
v^hich  his  feeble  arm  can  no  longer  fudain. 

In  the  mean  time,  let  it  be  rem^bered,  in  particular,  that  the  Duads  arc 
hot  to  be  clafled  among*  the  difeoveries  of  this  accompliflied  fcholar.  Here, 
podibly,  our  author  merits  the  praife  of  91-iginality.  He  fuppofes  that  the  whole 

Greek  language  is  formed  from  the  fire  duads  It  may 

*  with  equal  propriety  be  faid,  that  the  w’hole  Englidi  language  is  formed  from 

the  6ve  monads,  .0,  r,  t,  the  omega,  which  is  one  of  the 

condituent  vowels  of  ei^h  duad,  was  a  letter  unknown  in  the  early  ages  of 

*  Orcccc.  It  was  introduced  by  Simonides  only  about  the  time  of  the  cclebrt’- 
ted  btetlc  of  Marathon,  laid'  coM  nt>t  thcrelbrc  bc-cmployecl-  in  the  6rd  fhr* 

*  miition  of  the  Greek  language,  by  his  artzds  and  philofephers.  ^  / 
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?  indefinite ;  the  meaning  of  which  laft  1S9  that  IS  not  deter* 

*  mined  by  the  expreffion  whether  it  be  perfedt  or  imperfedt,  that . 

*  is,  compleated  or  not  compleated.’  We  were  furprized  what 
this  might  mean,  and  expedted  fome  grand  difeover}';  but,  on 
reading  farther,  our  furprize,  he  will  pardon  the  expreffion,  was 

‘  converted  into ' contempt.  /  With,  refpedt’to  the  pad  tenfe, 

‘  I  think  it  admits  this  diftindtion  of  perfedt,  imperfedl,  and  in- 

*  definite.  And, /ry?,  1  think  sy^x^ac,  I  ^rote^  or  did  ^ritet  is 

*  clearly  an  aorift,  as  it  is  called  by  all  the  grammarians,  expref- 
^  fing  fimply  that  the  adtion  is  paft,  without  exprefling  whether  it 

*  was  or  was  not  a  compleat  adlion  at  that  time.*  This  then  is 
^  ^e  idea’  the  author  entertains  of  the  aorift  tenfe  in  Greek,  It 

exprefles  adtion  fimply,  without  determining  whether  that  adlion 
•was  compleat  or  incompleat.  Now,  we  appeal  to  all  thofe  who 
have  the  leaft  knowledge  in  Greek,  whether  it  is  poffible  to 
have  read  one  page  in  that  language  with  attention,  arid  to 
maintain,  with  fuccefs,  fuch  an  opinion.  We  deny  the  author 
can  fhow  one  example  where  the  aorift  does  not  denote  an  adlion 
altogether f  and  perfe^ly  cosnpleai.  We  deny  that'  he  under* 

,  ftands  the  Greek  word  exprellive  of  this  tenfe ;  and  we  aflert,  that 
he  confounds  two  things,  totally  diftindl,  irideterminathn  with  re¬ 
gard  to  adtion,  and  indetermination  with  regard  to  tfme.  Take 
another  example  i  ‘  Neither  can  I  admit  that  there  is  any  fuch 

*  tenfe  in  the  Greek,  as  what  is  called,  in  Hermes,  the  inceptive^ 
—I  know  there  are  inceptive  verbs  -in  Latin,  as  l:hereare  de- 

*  fiderative  verbs  in  Greek ;  but '  there  is  no  form  of  any  other 
‘  verb  that  exprefles  either,  the  one  of  the  other.*  We  make  the 
fame  appeal  here,  as  in  the  former  cafe  ,  Nor  is.  it  neceflary  to 
be  a  profound  Greek  fcholar,  in  order  to.deqide  the  matter.  The 
boy,  who  has  read  the  fifft  ode  of  Anacreon,  is_in  a  capacity  to- 
doit. 

JHe^a  fAt9 

There  is  not  a  pofliibiiity  of  tranflating  the  .word  but 
as  an  inceptive  tenfe,  I  began  (t>  Jtng^  or  /  fell  a  Jlngingy^  We 
might  cite  a  thoufand  other  plages,  where  both  the  prefent 
and  imperfedt  are  taken  in  an  inceptive  fenfe,  and  can  bear  no  o* 
then  .  . 

This  is  a  dry  fubjedt ;  we  lhail  add,  therefore,  but  one  exam¬ 
ple  farther,  which  indeed  excludes,  the  neceflky  of  more.  The 
.  author  finds  fault  with  the  appellation  given 

^  by  Dr  Clarke  to  the  tenfe  cornmonly  called  the  praeteritum  pcrfic- 
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turn.  Mr  Harris  has  called  the  fame'  tenfe  the  completive  prefent^ 
in  imitation  of. Dr  Clarjce^  and’  that’ with  the  greateft  proprietyti 
'■  'jrheodore  Gaza  alfp  defines  this  tenfe  according  to  the  fame  i- 
dea,  viz,  kch  tk  tvt<r]4frogy  that  *which  is 

nonupajiy  and  the  perfe/fion  cf  the  prefint.  Our  author,  however, 
infifts  upon  retaining  the  cpmmon  name  of  fraeteritum  perfe^um^ 
and  quotes,  in  favour  of  his  opinion,  this  definition  of  Gaza, 
which  is  moft  diredlly  againfl  it.  ' 

We  fhall,  on  fome  future  occafion,  examine  tfie  author’s  ana- 
Jyfis  of  the  material  part  of  language,  and  the  compofition  of  the 
formal  and  material.  We  fhall  endeavour  to  take,  a  proper  no¬ 
tice  of  the  inve(fi:lvcs  he  has  employed  againfl- certain  living  au¬ 
thors,  the  glory  of  our  literature,  and  of  ‘  our  nation.  And  .wc 
fiiall  venture  to  afiign  the  rank  which  his  performance  ought  to 
hold  among  the  productions  pf  the  prefent  age. 

t5oc53c$xJ^  c5cc^cc$x$oc5x$x5^ 

$tate-Papers  and  Letters,  addrejfed  to  William  Carfares,  Confidential' 
Secretary  to  K,  William  during  the  fivhole  of  his  reign,  afterwards 
Principal  of  the  Univerfty  of  Edinburgh,  relating  to  public  affairs  in 
Great  Britain,  particularly  in  Scotland,  during  the  reigns  of  K,  Wil¬ 
liam  and  ^  Anne,  Publijhed  from  the  Originals,  by  ,Jofcph 
jM'Cormick,  D,  D,  Minijier  of  Prefionpans,  Tfi which  is  prefixed, 
the  Life  of  Mr  Carfares,  4to.  L,  i  is.  Edinburgh,  Balfour ; 
London, Q2.diQ\\, 

The  advantages  refulting  from  the  publication  of  date- 
papers  and  records  are  important.  Many  hiftories  which  . 
treat  of  the  affairs  of  Great  Britain  have  been  offered  to  the  pub¬ 
lic ;  but,  while  they  exhibit  for  tn,ith  the  apologies  of  fadion, 
men  of  judgement  wifh  to  have  before  them  an  evidence  lefs  fu- 
fpicious,  and  more  decifive.  A  free  nation  is  naturally  divided  , 
into  parties ;  and,  in  England,  the  advocatp  for  the  crovm,  and 
the  panegyrifts  for  the  people,  have  disfigured  hiftorical  tranfac- 
•  tions,  and  have  thrown  into  obfeurity  and  darknefs  the  moft  in- 
tcrefting  events.  Confufting  their  paflions  and  their  prejudices, 

-  they  pertinacioufly  defend  or  inculcate  particular  tenets ;  and, 
it  is  in  vain  that  we  look .  for  an  hiftorian,  who  has  uniformly 
preferved  even  the  appearance  of  impartiality  and  candour. 

-  This  rage  of  party  has  given  an  uncommon  value  to  original 
papers.  Since  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  colledtions  of  them  have 
been  multiplying;  and  the  public  has  ever  been  ready  to  receive 
^em  wto  favour. 
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The  prefcnt  collection  is-  introduced  with  an  account  of  the 
life  of  Mr  Carftares ;  and  this  part  of  the  work,  it  muft  be  allow¬ 
ed,  is  valuable  and  entertaining.  It  affords  many  lights  for  il- 
luftrating  the  hiftory  of  the  period  in  which  it  was  his  fortune 
to  aCl. 

His  intercourfc  with  Ruffel  and  the  exclufionifts  in  England, 
and  with  Argyle  and  the  refugees  in  Holland,  illuftrate  a  con- 
troverfy  which  has  been  involved  in  contradiction  and  doubt, 
and  which  has  been  agitated  with  violence.  His  connection 
with  Fagel  and  Bentinck  during  the  negociations  with  the  con- 
fpirators  in  England,  and  his  anxiety  under  the  torture,  left  go- 
ivemment  had  got  intelligence  of  this  connection,  are  a  founda¬ 
tion  of  fufpicion  that  the  Prince  of  Orange  was  privy  to  their 
defigns;  and  the  money  given  to  Wiftiart,  who  carried  Argyle  o- 
-ver  to  Scotland  fome  time  after,  confirms  the  fufpicion.  The 
intention  attributed  to  King  James,  of  fetting  afide  the  fuccef- 
fion  of  the  Princefs  of  Orange,  is  authenticated ;  and,  as  the  edi¬ 
tor  remarks,  accounts  for  feveral  particulars  in  the  conduct  of 
that  prince,  which  occafioned  much  conjecture  and  fpeculation  ' 
among  the  politicians  of  that  time. 

<  It  appears,*  fays  our  author, ‘that,  fuppofing  the  Prince  ofO- 
range  had  not  been  difpofed  of  himfelf  to  interfere  in  the  affairs 
of  Great  Bfitain,  there  were  not  wanting  fome  who  were  ready 
to  furnifh  him  with  motives  fufficient  to  juftify  his  doing  fo. 
But,  fo  long  as  the  Princefs  was  the  next  in  fucceflion  to  the 
crown,  however  he  might  fecretly  favour  and  encourage  fuch  as 
were  difaffeCted  to  James’s  perfon  and  government,  his  go6d  fenfe 
and  found  policy,  his  intereft,  and  even  his  ambition,  dictated  to 
him,  not  to  rilk  the  certain  profpeCt  of  a  kingdom,  in  the  event 
of  James’s  death,  upon  the  precarious  fuccefs  of  an  attempt  to 
obtain  the  immediate  poffeffion,by  wrefting  it  out  of  his  hands. 

‘  In  this  fituation  matters  might  poffibly  have  continued  for 
fome  time  longer,  had  not  an  event  happened,  which,  whilft  it 
tended  to  precipitate  James  into  meafures  ftill  more  fatal  to  the 
religion  and  liberty  of  his  fubjeCls,  determined  them  to  feek  re^ 
drefs  from  a  quarter  from  which  there  was  now  lefs  probability  of 
their  finding  it  in  the  courfe  of  nature ;  I  mean  the  birth  of  a 
young  prince,  who  was  at  once  the  objeCt  of  all  his  father’s  wilh- 
es,  and  the  fource  of  all  his  woes;  bom  to  inherit  his  misfor¬ 
tunes,  not  his  crown,  and  to  tranfmit  this  important  leffon  to 
princes.  That  the  monarch  who,  by  violating  the  rights,  has  loft 
the  affeClion  of  his  fubjeCls,  runs  the  rilk  of  entailing  upon  his 
own  family  the  ruin  he  prepares  for  his  people. 

i  As 
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*  As  ttis  event  ftimulat^  the  malccontents  in  Grreat  Brkain 
to  be  more  urgent  in  their  foUicitations  to  the  Prince  of  Orange, 

it  not  only  afforded  a  more  plaufible  pretext  for  his  interpofing  ] 
in  their  behalf,  but,  at.  the  fame  time,  fet'  him  free  from  thofe  re-  j 
ilraints  which  had  formerly  kept  him  upon  the  referve.  Before 
this  period,  whatever  motives  we  may  aferibd  to  his  enterprize, 
whether  the  glory  of  delivering  oppreffed  nations,  the  defire  of 
humbling  the  French  monarch,  and  of  being  the  head  of  the 
Protehant  League,  or  even  the  ambition  of  wearing  a  crown,  he 
had  the  profpe<5l  of  one  day  accomplifhing  thofe  ends,  by  means 
iefs  violent  in  their  nature,  and  iefs  precarious  in  their  fuccefs. 
-Then  he  had' every  thing  to  lofe,  and  little  or  nothing  to  gain- 
Now  he  had  but  little  to  lofe,  compared  with  the  importance  of 
the  objedis  for  which  he  contended.  Accordingly,  from  this 
time  forward,  he  more^  openly  avowed  his  difapprobation  of  the 
bigotted  and  arbitrary  meafures  of  James,  and  afforded  his  pro- 
ttdlioki  to  all  whom  thofe  meafures  had  driven  from  his , king¬ 
doms. 

*  Holland  fwarmed  with  Britifh  refugees;  the  Prince’s  court 
was  their  afylum;  where  nothing  was  to  be  heard,  but  the  mur¬ 
muring*  and  complaints  of  an  injured  people  calling  for  redrefs. 

*  Univerfal  difaffedlion  likewife  prevailed  among  all  ranks  at 
home.  Even  the  navy  and  the  army  were  ripe  for  a  revolt.  And 
the  eyes  of  all  were  diredled,  by  a  kind  of  foreboding  impulfc, 
towards  William,  as  their  only  refource.  That  confummate  po¬ 
litician,  who  well  knew  that  the  fuccefs  of  an  invafion  would  de¬ 
pend  upon  the  fecrecy  with  which  it  was  condudled,  and  the  ex¬ 
pedition  with  which  it  was  executed,  had  fully  digefted  the  whole 
projedl  in  his  own  mind,  had  formed  his  refolution,  had  begun, 
and  had  almoft  finifhed  his  preparations,  whilft  he  appeared  with 
reludance  to  hearken  to  the  invitations  he  daily  received^  or  to 
fuffer  any  mention  of  it  in  his  prefence.  Under  various  pre¬ 
texts,  which  the  fituation  of  affairs  then  afforded,  an  army  was 
ready  to  embark,  and  a  fleet  prepared  to  receive  them,  before 
William  publiflied  his  intentions,  or  the  world  began  to  fufpeft 
them.  'And  the  infatuated  James’  fcarcely  faw  the  cloud  ga¬ 
thering,  when  it  bunl:  with  vengeance  on  his  head.’ 

The  firft  converfation  which  Mr  Carftares  held  with  King 
William,  Upon  Scottifli  affairs,  is*  interefting  ;  and  the  un- 
referved  freedom  with*  which  he  delivered  his  fentiments 
does  him  honour.  The  remarks  made  by  King  '  up¬ 

on  the  aft  for  the  eftablifliment  of  the  prclbyterian  church- 
government,  epmp^ed*  wkh  the  aft  itfelf,  afford  matter  of  "cu¬ 
rious 
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i^ous  fpcculatlon.  The  intcrpofition  of  Mr  Carftarcs  in  behalf 
of  the  church  of  Scotland,  by  countermanding  the  King’s  order 
for  the  diffolution  of  the  general  aflembly,  is  a  lingular  circum- 
ftance,  and  gives  an  idea  of  the  afccndcncy  he  muft  have  obtain¬ 
ed  over  that  jealous  Prince. 

The  circumftances  we  have  enumerated,  will  give  the  reader 
an  idea  of  the  entertainment  and  information  he  may  expedl 
from  the  perufal  of  this  account  of  the  life  of  Mr  Carflares;  and 
from  the  extra(51  already  given,  and  the  one  we  are  about  to  fub- 
join,  he  will  be  able  to  form  an  Opinion  of  the  author’s  talents 
for  compoftion.  ; 

The  remarks  he  has  made  on  the  adls  of  toleration  and  patro¬ 
nage  we  tranfcribe  with  particular  pleafure,  as  they  breathe  the 
fame  fpirit  of  moderation  which  animated  his  friend,  and  which^ 
we  are  forry  tO'  obferve,  does  not  always  adorn  the  charader 
of  an  eftabliflied  clergy. 

‘  The  experience  of  fixty  years  has  at  laft  evinced,  what  it  was 
impoflible  for  human  fagacity  then  to  difcover,  that  the  a6l  of 
toleration,  and  the  aft  reftoring  patronages,  which  were  conO- 
dered  by  the  friends  of  the  church  of  Scotland  as  fatal  to,  her 
interefts,  and  which  were  probably  intended  as  the  preludes  to 
greater  changes,  have  proved  the  fource  of  her  greateft  fecuri- 
ty,  and  the  remedy  of  thofe  evils  which  Mr  Carftafes  dreaded 
moft  from  the  conceffions  in  favour  of  prefbytery  at  the  revolu¬ 
tion. 

«  Upon  the  one  hand,  the  aft  of  toleration, by  taking  the  wea¬ 
pon  of  offence  out  of  the  hands  of  the  prclbyterians,  removed 
the  chief  ground  of  thofe  refentments  which  the  friends  of  pre¬ 
lacy  entertained  againft  them,  and,  in  a  few  years,  alruoft  anni¬ 
hilated  epifcopacy  in  Scotland.  Upon  the  other  hand,  the  aft 
reftoring  patronages,  by  reftoring  the  nobility  and  gentlemen  of 
property  to ‘their  wonted  influence  in  the  fettlement  of  the  cler¬ 
gy,  reconciled  numbers  of  them  lo  the  eftabliflied  church,  who 
had  conceived  the  moft  violent  prejudices  againft  that  mode  of 
eleftion,  and  againft  the  prefbyterian  clergy  who  were  fettled 
upon  it.  It  is  likewife  an  inconteftible  faft,  that,  from  the  date 
of  thefe'two  afts,  the  church  of  Scotland  has  enjoyed  a  ftake  of 
tranquillity  to  which  ftie  was  an  utter  ftranger  before. 

*  There  is  another  advantage  flowing  from  the  aft  of  tolera¬ 
tion,  which  it  was  impoflible  to  forefee,  viz.  That  the  very  pco* 
pie  whofe  principles  led  them  moft  eagerly  to  oppofc  it,  have  de¬ 
rived  the  greateft,  if  not  the  foie,  benefit  from  it.  For,  although 
the  aft  was  certainly  intended  for  no  other  purpofe  but  to  give 

relief 
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ttlicf  to  ihofe  of  the  epifcopal  perfuafidn  who  judged' themfelve^ 
aggrieved  by  the  church-judicatories  in  Scotland ;  yet,  •  by  the 
moderation -of  the  church  lince  that  period,  and  by  thedenity 
of  adminiftration, '  diflenters  of  every  denomination  have  beeu 
permitted  to  take  the  benefit  of  that  ftatute  withdut  any  mole- 
ftation;  and  long  may  they  continue  to  enjoy  it  unmoiefted !  It 
will  give  a  fenfible  pleafurc  to  every  worthy  member  of  the 
church  of  Scotland,  to  refled,  that,  whilft  his  diflenting  brethren 
vie  with  him  in  loyalty  to  his  fovereign,  and  attachment  to  the 
civil  conftitution,  they  enjoy  at  leaft  a  legal  protedion  in  the  ex- 
ercife  of  their  religion.  That  man  is  unworthy  of^ thofe  privi¬ 
leges  which  belong  to  members  of  an  eflablifhment,  who  can 
grudge  his  fellow-citizens  thofe  rights  which  belong  to’ them  as 
men  alid  as  Chriftians.*  *  d 

.  Of  the  letters  and  papers  in  this  colledion,  we  flrall  offer  an 
opinion  in  our  Review  for  next  month.  •  . 
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Article  II.  *  ‘ 

TH  E  hiftory  of  the  human  fpecies  is,  of  all  fubjeds,  the 
mofl  interefting ;  and  the  moft  curious  portion  of  it  con- 
fifts  of  thofe  exertions  which  have  a  reference  to  fentiment  and 
defign.  Concerning  thefe,  our  author  has  neceflarily  occafion 
to  remark,  while  he  examines  the  rife  and  progrefs  of  thwarts; 
and,  mixing  fpeculaticn  with  fad,  he  has  made  thena  refled  a 
mutual  light  on  one  another. 

‘  Some  ufcful  arts/  he  obferves,  ‘  muft  have  been,,  nearly  coeval 
with  the  human  race.;  for  food,  cloathing,  and  habitation,  even 
in  tlieir  original  fimplicity,  require  fome  art.  Many  of  thefe  arts 
are  of  fuch  antiquity,  as  to  place  the  inventors  beyond  all  reach 
of  tradition.  The  bufy  mind  of  man,  however  accuflomed  to  a 
beginning  in  things,  muft  neceflarily  difeover  an  inventor  in  eve¬ 
ry  art.  Accordingly  Bacchus  invented  wine,  Staphylus,  the 
mixing  of  water  with  wine.  The  bow  and  arrow,  though  a 
weapon  all  the '  world  over,  are  aferibed  to  Scythos  the  fpn^pf 
Jupiter.  Spinning  is  afligned  by  the  Egyptians  to  their  goddefs 
-Ifis,  by  the  Greeks  to  Minerva,  by  the  jperuvians  to  Mama  Ella, 
wife  to  their  firff  fovereign  Mango  Capac ;  and  by  the  Chinefe, 
to  the  wifev  of  their,  emperor  Yao*.  '  .  .  ' 

'  '^4-  .  \  Th^ 
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'Ttheferertioh^of  art  natunJly  gave  rife  to  the  ideaiof 'property, 
was  quickly  followed  by  thofe  of  defence  and  retaliation. 
•  The  latter,*  continues  our  author,  ‘  early  produced  hoftile  wea¬ 
pons.  The  club  and  the  dart  are  obvious  inventions  :  Not  fo 
the  bow  and  arrow  ;  and  for  this  re^fon  it  is  not  eafy  to  fay  how 
that  weapon  came  to  be  univerfal.  As  iron  is  feldom  found  in 
a  mlne.like  other  metals,  it  was  a  late  difeovery.  At  the  liege  of 
Troy,  fpears,  darts,  and  arrows  were  headed  with  brafs  -  The 
firft  cannons  were  made  of  iron  bars,  forming  a  concave  cylinder, 
united  by. rings  of  copper.  The  firft  cannon  balls  were  of  ftone, 
which  required  a  large  aperture. 

*  With  refpedl  to  naval  architefture,  the  firft  vefiels  were  beams 
joined  together  and  covered  with  planks,  pufticd  along  in  (hal¬ 
low  water  with  long  poles;  and  drawn  by  animals  in  deep  water  f . 
To  thcfe  fucc-eeded  tranks  of  trees  cut  hollow,  termed  by  the 
.Greeks  ifActofyxu  The  next  were  pla'nks  joined  together 
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^  The  reader  may  perhaps  conclude,  from  the  author's  manner  of  expreffing 
himfelf,  that  iron  was  unknown  fo  early  as  the  fiege  of  Troy ;  and  that  brafs 
was  employed,  becaufc  the  ufe  of  iron  was  not  then  difeovered.  If  this  is  his 
meaning, he  has  committed  a  miHake,  into  which  he  may  have  been  led  by  the* 
ajipareht  intricacy  of  the  procefs,  in  confequence  of  which  iron  is  extracted 
Arom  ftone.  We  find  mention  of  iron  as  early  almoft  as  df  filver,  and  gold,  and 
brafs.  The  Canaanites,  in  the  days  of  Joihua  (chap.  17.  16.)  like  the  Britons 
of  old,  ha<bchariots  of  iron  ;  And  Jolhua,  according  to  Sir  I.  Newton,  lived 
1400  years  before  the  Chriftian  aera.  Both  David  and  Solomon  fpeak  of  iron 
aoo  years  before  the  age  of  Homer,  who  flourifhed,' according  to  the  lamecHro- 
ndlogcr,  U70  years  before  Chrift.  Homer  alio  takes  notice  of  iron  as  one  of 
the  slfliclcs  which  the  Greeks,  at  the  Cege  of  Troy,  gave  in  exchange  for  wine. 
ErPfr  Kup}xcfC6MyJgs  Alette ty 

-AAXdf  /ttey  ett^ain 

■  Iliad,  lib.  7.  lin.  473, 

•Sophocles  makes  Ajax  compare  himfelf  with  tempered  ftecl,  in  regard  of 
perfcvcrancc  and  inflexibility 

os  r»  tzx^e^ovv  rolt 
,  •  wf  eS’uXvi'dur 

n^og  Tfis  yvifxizog  ■  ■  ■— 

-f  The  fame  with  the  Indian  Canoes. 

' '  I  TbVfc  rafts,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  cannot,  with  much  propriety,  be  called  vcl^ls. 
Tiiey  are  plkinly  the  contrivance  of  favages  totally  ignorant  of  navigation,  who 
dfihibitthe  banks  abounding  with.wood  and  large  rivers  reifiote  from  the  fea,'and 
4ire  employed  for  conveying  their  family  and  furniture  from  one  place  to  another, 
as' they  may  have  occafion  to  Ihift  their  habitations.  They  arc  ufed,  for  this 
ptippofe,  both  by  the  Siberians  and  Tartars  *;  and  cannot  conveniently  ferve 
any  other  purpofe  of  navigation..  Canoes  were  the  carlidft,  as  they  are  the  fim- 
plcft  veifels. 

•  Gmclin. 
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in  the  fonn^of  a  monoxyle.  Sails  were  at  lad  added,  which  in* 
vention  was  fo  early,  that  the  contriver  is  unknown.  Before 
the  year  1545,  Ihips  of  war,  in  England,  had  no  portholes  for 
guns.  They,  had  only  a  few  cannon  placed  on  the  upper-deck. 

*  To  write,  or,  in  other  [words,  to  exhibit  thoughts  to  the  eye^ 
was  early  attempted,  in  Egypt,  by  hieroglyphics.  Figures  com- 
pofed  of  painted  feathers  were  ufed,  in  Mexico,  to  exprefs  ideas. 
The  Chinefe  reprefent  every  word  by  a  mark  termed  a  letten 
They  have  about  1 1 ,000  of  thefe  letters  in  common  ufe,  and  in 
fcience  they  employ  to  the  number  of  60,000 ;  an  unfurmount- 
able  obftacle  to  the  acquihtion  of  knowledge.’ 

The  author  ,  proceeds  to  obferve,  concerning  the  ufeful  arts, 
that,  *  In  all  countries,  where  the  people  are  barbarous,  the  pro- 
grefs  of  arts  is  wofully  flow  That  ‘  the  exertion  of  national 
fpirit,  on  any  particular  art,  promotes  activity  to  profecute  other 
arts  :*  And  that  ‘  the  progrels  of  art  feldom  fails  to  be  rapid, 
when  a  pepple  happen  to  be  rouzed  out  of  a  torpid  ftate  by  fome 
fortunate  change  in  their  circumftances.’  To  each  of  thefe  obfer- 
yationshe  hasfubjoined  a  curious  illuftration  of  fads  taken  from 
the  hiftory  of  different  times  and  countries. 

From  the  ufeful,  we  arc  conduded  to  the  hiftory  of  the  fee 
arts.  The  author  remarks,  that  ftatuary  was  firft  cultivated  and 
brought  to  perfedion,  both  on  account  of  its  being  the  moft  Am¬ 
ple  imitation  of  the  human  Agure,  and  the  great  encouragement 
it  received  from  the  general  demand  for  ftatues  of  the  gods ; 
that  painting,  which  prefuppofed  an  abftrad  knowledge  of  light 
and  lhade,  was  introduced  later,  and,  becaufe  lefs  encoui:aged, 
advanced  more  flowly  towards  excellence;  that  architedure, 
whofe  principles  depend  chiefly  on  experience,  and  very  little  on 
theory,  was  ftill  pofterior  to  painting. 

Poetry,  in  his  opinion,  is  much  more  ancient  than  profe ; 
and  poetical  fubjeds,  he  affirms,  were  not  only  treated  in  verfe, 
but  all  fubjeds  of  writing  whatever,  hiftory  and  laws  not  except¬ 
ed.  He  enters  into  a  difeuffioU  of  this  curious  phaenomenon  in  the 
hiftory  of  the  arts ;  exprefles  a  difapprobation  of  former  folutions; 
and  thinks  anew  and  abetter  one  may  be  derived  from  the  office 
and  charader  of  bards.  *  The  bards,  he  obferves,  fprung  up  in  ear¬ 
ly  times,  before  writing  was  known  and  died  away  gradually, 

as 

*  It  is  prefumed  the  author  means  generally*  known.  It  is  icarcely  to  be 
fuppofed  the  bards  did  not  write  their  long  works.  Writing,  he  affirms,  was 
known  in  the  days  of  Homer,  who  was  the  capital  bard  of  Greece.  ' 
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7S  writing  turned  more  common.  The  curiofity  of  man  Is  great, 
•mth  Tefpeft'  to  the  tranfadHons  of  hi?  own  fpccies ;  and  when 
fudi  tranfadions  are  defcribed  in  verfe,  accompanied  with  miific,  ^ 
'the  performance  is  enchanting.  An  ear,  a  voice,  a  fkill  in  inftni- 
mentai  mufic,  and,  above  all,  a  poetical  genius,  are  requifite  to 
excel  in  that  complicated  art. .  As  luch  talents  are  rai’e,  the  few 
that  pofTelTed  them  were  highly  efteemed ;  and  hence  the  profefli- 
on  of  bard,  which,  behde  natural  talents,  required  more  culture 
and  exercife  than  any  other  known  art.  Bards  were  capital  pcr- 
fons  at  every  feftival,  at  every  folemnity.  Their  «fongs,  which, 
by  recording  the  atchievements  of  kings  and  heroes,  animated 
every  hearer,  muft  have  been  the  entertainment  of  every  warlike 
nation.  The  reader  will  hence  perceive  why  firft  writings 
were  in  verfe.  The  fongs  of  the  bards,,  being  univerfal  favou.- 
rites,  were  certainly  the  firft  compofitions  that  writing  was  em¬ 
ployed  upon.  The  following  part  of  the  progrefs  is  equally  ob¬ 
vious.  The  people,  acquainted  with  no  written  compofitions, 
but  what  were  in  verfe,  compofed  in  verfe  their  laws,  their  reli¬ 
gious  ceremonies,  and  every  memorable  tranfa^tion,’ 

This  theory  is  ingenious  ;  but  perhaps  a  doubt  may  occur, 
whether  it  is  altogether  fatisfa^lory.  The  profeflion  of  the  bard 
^exifted  not  for  many  centuries  in  Europe,  and  has  totally  difap- 
pearedfincejthe  invention  of  printing.  '  It  was  printing  that  firft 
made  books  common,  and  put  them  into  the  hands  of  every  bo¬ 
dy  who  had  leifure  or  inclination  to  perufe  them,  Before  the 
invention  of  this  art,  none  but  perfons  of  fortune  could  procure 
manuferipts  of  any  fize ;  and  the  far  greater  part  of  mankind 
were  totally  excluded  from  all  advantages  derived  from  read¬ 
ing.  It  was  this  circumftance  which  introduced  recitation,  and 
which  perhaps  produced,  or  at  leaft,  continued,  the  profeflion  of 
bard  itfelf.  As  the  people,  ia  general,  could  not  read  them- 
felves,  they  were  fond  to  aflemble,  that  they  might  hear  a  repe¬ 
tition,  or  a  recitation  of  compofitions  that  flattered  their  paf- 
fions,  or  inftrudled  their  minds.  As  fuch  aflemblies  could  take 
place  on  great  and  rare  occa/ions  only,  when  men’s  minds  were 
more  than  commonly  agitated,  it  behoved  the  tone  of  the  compo¬ 
fitions  to  refemble  the  temper  of  the  minds  of  the  hearers;  other- 
wife  the  performer  had  mo  reafon  to  expert  fame,  the  foie  re¬ 
ward  at  which  he  aimed.  The  ideas  and  language  of  imagina¬ 
tion,  and  pafldon,  or,  in  other  words,  poetical  compofition  only, 

could  ' 
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could  be  congenial  with  the  feelings  of  the  audieijce  ; 
fuch,  thercforc,.they  would  naturally  be  addrefled.  Tbefe  re- 
hcarfals  alfo  would  contribute  to  form  a  tafte  for  .ppetryj  and 
prevent  the  acquifition  of  any  notion  of  profe,  of  >yhlch,  the  ge¬ 
nerality  of  mankind  had  no  experience.  And^  though  *  they  Cr 
very  day  fpoke  profe  in  converfation,  yet  they  could  not  eaiily 
imagine  that  any  interefting  perfonnance  could  appear  in  that 
ftyJe ;  as  they  had  no  conception  of  any  production  that  did,  not 
ftrongly  agitate  the  paffions. 

The  bards  were  the  firft  that  addrefled  tbemfelves  to  aflein- 
bl  ies  of  their  countrymen  ;•  and  they  muft  have  made  their  ad- 
^  drefles  in  poetry,  for  the  reafons  above  fpecified.  The  exifteuce 
of  a  race  of  bards  among  all  nations,  is  a  phaenoraenon  no  lefs 
curious  and  unaccountable,  'than  the  fuperior  antiquity  of  ppe- 
'try  to  profe.  The. theory  we  employ  feems  to  include  a  fatisfac.- 
tory  account  of  both.  The  ftrong.  general  current  to^wards 
poetry,  naturally  forced  itfelf  a  little,  bey oiid  its  natiir^  bounda¬ 
ries.  It  encroached  on  departments  where  the  ufe*  of  it  was  in- 
.  convenient  and  a.bfurd;  and  hence,  for  a  while,  even  hiftory  .and 
laws  were  written  in  rhyme.  Nay,  after  men  were  fa^sfied  of 
the  propriety  of  writing  hiftory  in  profe,  fo  prevalent-w^rp  the 
old- ideas,  that,  as  our  author  juftly  remarks,  the.  iholi  aatienl 
hiftorians  are  moftly  dramatic.  '  ^ 

We  are  next  prefented  wdth  criticifms  on  the  poetry.of  the.  an¬ 
ti  ents,  particular!  yon  the  dramatic  and‘epic  poetry  the  Greeks, 
f  The  Greek  ftage,  fays  our  author,'ha;5  been  juftly  adnilred  among 
all  polite  nations.  The  tragedies  of  Sophocles  and  Eiiffpides  are 
by  all  critics  held  to  be  perfeCl  in  their  kind,  excellent  models 
for  Imitation,  but  far  above  rivalftiip.  If  the  Greek ‘ftage  wa^ 
fo  early  brought  to ’‘perfection,  it  is  a*  phaehomenon  not  .a  iLttle 
fingular  in  the  hiftory  of  arts.  The  fubjeCt  is  curious;  and  I 
hope  the  candid  reader  will  give  attention  to  what  follows. 

‘  No  human  voice  could  fill  the  Greek  theatre,  which  was  fo 
fpacious  as  to  contain  feyeral  thoufands  without  crowding.  A 
brafs  pipe  was  invented  to  ftrengthen  the  voice |  but  that  pipe 
fiipprefled  the  melody  of  pronunciation,  by  confining  the  voice 
to  a  harfli  monotony,  Befide  the  pipe,  every  aClor  wore  a  mafk, 
for  what  end  or  purpofe  is  not  explained.  It  may  be  true  that 
the  countenance  could  not  be  diftinCtlv  feen  by  thofe  who  occu- 
pied  tfie  back  rows,  and  a  mafk  poflibiy  was  thought  necellaij, 
in  order  to  put  all  the  citizens  on  a  level.  But,  without  prying 
into  the  caufc,  let  us  only  figure  an  aClor  with  a  mafk  and  a 
pipe.  Where  then  lies  the  charm  in  the  Greek  tragedies  that 
*  *  captiyated 
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<^UTa£ed  all  ranks  o£  men  ?  They  contain  many  fenfibk  roSDc- 
tions  cm  inorals,  manners,  and  upon,  life  ia  general;  but  no  £»*> 
tlments,^  except  what  are  obvious  and  common*  The  fubje^ 
are  of  the  fimpleft  kind;  fuch  as  give  rile  to  the  paffions  ofi  hope, 
love^  haired^, envy,  and  revenge,  in  their  mofr  oijjinary  €*« 
no  intricate  nor  delicate  iltuation  to  occalibn  any  hn- 
gujar  emotion ;  a  gradual. fwelling  and  fubliding  of  palSon,.an(^ 
&ld<>m:any  conflilSl  between,  di^Ferent  padions^  I  would  not; 
hoWiCyer,  be  underftood  as.  meaning  to  depi'eciate  Greek  trage- 
di,^.  They  are  indeed  wonderful  produdHons  of  genius,  conli- 
4Qrmg  that  the  Greeks  at  that  period  were  but  beginning  to  c- 
from  roughnels  and  barbarity.  The  compofitlons  of 
.^^hylUvS*  Sophocles,  and  Euripides,  mull  have  been  highly  re- 
l^fbfid  by  a  people  who  had  no  idea  of  any  thing  more  perfedi, 
We  judge  bj  CQtnpa^ifpn,  and  every,  thing  is  held  perfo^Fb  that 
has  no  rival..  But  a  flnduation  of  paflion  and  refined  fentinaent% 
would  have  made  no  figure  on  the  Grepian  ftage.  Ii^agine  on¬ 
ly  the  dHcording  fcene  between  Brutus  and  Caffius  to  be  thero 
r^preftutpd,  or  the  handkerchief  in  the  Moor  of  Venice ;  how 
flight  would  be  th^ir  effect  when  pronounced  with  a  uxafk,,  and 
through  a. pipe?  From  thefe  premifes  an  inference  may  wdth. 
certainty  be  draivn,  that  delicacy  of  taftc  and  feeling  were  but 
feintly  known  among  the  Greeks  in  general,  even  wheh  they. 
i|iade  the  greatefl  figure.’ 

thi^.fukiea  is  interefting;  and  it  will  not  perhaps  be  thought 
that,  we  exceed  the  bounds  of  our  province,  if  we  fhoidd  offer 
a  few  reflections  on  it.  The  invention  of  the  theatric  mafk*,  is. 
expf  efsly  aferibed  by  Horace  to  iEfchyJus,  and  confequently  was 
introduced  only  a  little  before  the  Gre.ek  tragedy  reached  its 
higheft  eminence.  •  iEfehylus  contrived  it  to  fuperfede  the  for¬ 
mer  riide  praClice  employed  by  Thefpis,  of  daubing  the  faces  of 
•  the  aCbors  with  lees,  of  wine. 

,  .  Jgnotum  tragicae  genus  invenijfe  Camoenae 

.  ^  '  Dicitur^  et  plauftris  vexijfe  poemata  Thefpis  : 

•  f^i  can^rent  agerentque  perunUi  foecihus  ora,*  . 

PqJ}  hum  ferfqnae  pallqeque  repertor  honejiae 
JEfehylusy  et  snodicis  injiravit  pulpita  tignis  ; 

■  Et  docuit  magnuttique  loquiy  nitique  cothurtio* 

,  De  Art.  Poet. 

-  The  original  intention  of  painting  the  faces  of  the  players, 
very  probably  was  to  make  them  correfpond  to  the  age  and  con¬ 
dition  of  the  characters  reprefented.  The  ignorant  audiences 
diS  not  confider  the  price  they  paid  for  this  congroky,  nor  the 

lofs’ 
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lofi  they  fuftalned  ih  point  of  cxpreflion  and  variety,  i^fchylai 
perhaps  found  this  cuftom  too  grofs  and  inartificial  to  be  long¬ 
er  reKfhed.  He  wifhed  alfo  to  prefent  his  a^ors  on  a  larger 
fcale  than  they  had  formerly  been  exhibited^  fuitable,  in  his  opi¬ 
nion,  to  the  greater  dignity  gf  his  funjedls,"*and  the  prodigious 
increafe  of  the  audiences*  With  thefe  views  he  equipped  his  per¬ 
formers  with  a  mafk,  which  would  confiderably  enlarge  the  di- 
menfions  of  the  head.  He  covered  their  bodies  with  a  long' 
fplendid  robe,  called  the  Palia  bomjiay  that  gave  them  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  and  (lately  appearance ;  and  actually  increafed  their  (lature, 
by  a  kind  of  fhoe,  with  a  deep  heel,  called  Cothurnus^  A  player 
thus  habited,  was  a  mere  pageant,  and  neither  could  be  intend¬ 
ed  or  expcdled  much  to  aflPe^l  the  paffions.  The  abfence  of  the 
cxpreflion  of  the  countenance,  which  appears  to  us  fuch  a  capita! 
defe^,  would  not  ftrike  the  Greeks  in  the  fame  light,  bccaufe  they 
never  had  accuflomed  to  it ;  and  as  they  did  not  look  for 
any  high  exertion  of  paffion,  it  might  feem  in  their  eftimation  of 
no  great  confequencc. 

Another  circumftance  ftrongly  marks  the  imperfection  of  the 
undent  ftage.  There  were  then  no  women  performers,  and  all 
the  female  parts  muft  have  been  aCled  by  men.  The  manner 
in  whjch  the  Greeks  treated  their  women,  appears  of  itfelf  fuf- 
ficient  to  fupport  this  opinion.  It  is  very  doubtful  whether 
they  ever  permitted  them  to  attend  the  theatre,  or  any  other 
public  place.  For  this  reafon,  it  is  fcarcely  to  be  fuppofed 
they  could  furnilh  a  woman  qualified  .to  be  an  aClrefs;  or,  if  they 
could,  that  they  would  allow  her  public  appearance,  as  being  in 
.  their  judgement  totally  inconfiftent  with  the  character  of  her  fex. 
But,  what  is  decifive  evidence  on  this  fubje^l,  there  is  no  term 
either  in  the  Greek  or  Latin  languages,  at  their  pureft  periods, 
to  exprefs  a  female  player.  •  The  words  hijirioy 

etHory  ludioy  are  all  mafeuline.  Can  we  fuppofe  there  exifled  a- 
thing  of  common  ufe,  either  in  Greece  or  Rome,  for  which  the 
highly  finifhed  languages  of  thefe  countries  have  no  name  ?  Or 
could  the  antients  regret  much  the  concealing  of  the  face,  when 
they  could  allow  their  capital  female  charadlers  to  be  reprefent- 
cd  by  men  ? 

The  pipe  was  a  contrivance  fixed  to  the  mouth  of  the  mafk, 
to  enable  the -voice  of  the  player  to  reach  the  audience.  The 
ancients  here  facrificed  all  the  pleafure  arifing  from  a  fine  mo¬ 
dulation’,' of  which  the  Greeks,  in  particular,  were  very  fond ; 
for  the  voice  of  the  performer  muft  have  been  in  a  great  mea- 
fure  monotonous^  This  facrifice,  however,  was  alifolutely  ne- 

'  >  .  ^  ceflary. 
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teflary,  becaafe,  otherwiie>  a  fmall  part  only  of  the  audience 
could  have  heard  diftiniflly  what  was  pronounced  from  the 
ftage. 

The  autient  theatre  was  a  large  fetnicircle,  uncovered  abovci^ 
fo  that  all  the  autient  plays  mud  have  been  reprei^nted  in  day* 
light.  The  benches  rofe  4)ne  above  another,'  to  a  great 
height,  and  were  fufficient  to  contain  the  greater  part  of  the  peo* 
pie  that  might  aifemble  on  a  feftival,  or  public  occafion.  The 
ftage  Hood  on  the' diameter  of  ^e  femicircle;  and  behind  it  were 
.placed  the  feenes,  which  were  fixed  on  a  triangular  prilniauc 
frame,  from  which  they  were  removed  and  replaced  at  pleafure. 
This  frame  turned  on  an  axle,  and  prefented  to  the  audience 
different  feenes,  as  the  performance  required  them.  This  prac^ 
tice  is  alluded  to  by  Virgil,  Georg.  III.  lin.  24. 

yel  fcaena  ut  verjis  difeedat  front  thus  ;  utque 
Purpurea  intext i  tollant  aulaea  Britarmi* 

.  The  antients  had  no  regular  exhibition  of  plays  as  in  modem 
times.  They  were  afted  on  public  folemnities  only,  when  the 
people  of  the  neighbourhood  happened  to  be  convened.  Thelc 
audiences  affembled  in  the  theatre  not  t6.be  entertained  merely;  ' 
they  fat  as  judges  of  the  productions  of  genius.  They  heard 
the  performances  of  two  or  three  competitors  for  fame,  before 
they  quitted  their  feats;  and  didributed  fame  and  the  laurel  to 
the  poet  they  deemed  moft  deferving  of  them. 

An  idea  of  this  fort  laid  a  foundation  for  much  abufe,  and 
rendered  audiences  as  capricious  as  they  were  ignorant.  It  ex- 
pofed  them  to  be  the  dupes  both  of  authors  and  players,  who 
would  often  endeavour  to  turn  their  attention  from  true  merit, 
by  improper  applications  to  their  vices  and  prejudices,  and  by 
fubftituting  fhow  in  place  of  reality.  A  commotion  ou  an  oc¬ 
cafion  of  this  kind  is  finely  touched  by  Horace : 

Si  foret  in  terrisy  rideret  Democritus^ 

Spedaret  popuium  ludis  attentius  ipjisy 
Ut  Jibi praebenteni  mimo  fpe^acula  piura* 

Scriptores  autem  narrare  putaret  afello 
Fabellam  furdo,  Nam  quae  pervincere  voces 
Evaluere  fonumy  referunt  quern  noftra  theatra  ? 

Carganum  mugire put es  nemusyuut  mare  Tufeum; 

Tanto  cum  firepitu  ludi fpe£iuntury  et  artesy 
Divitiaeque  peregrinacy  quibus  oblitus  a^or^  > 

Dixit  adhuc  aliquidf  Nil  fane.  ^  ^wd  placet  ergo? 

-  JjtmTarentim  mine  imtata venem. 

The 
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'Tbe  mo^  rqueamifli  modern  audience  k  not  in  the  ftna&ifft 
comparable  ih  point  df  '^nton  caprice  with  thofe  ot*  aii- 
tiquity.  Of  fixty*  fix  plays  compofed  by  ^fchylus,  who  -W«s 
certainly  the  hrft  tragedian  of  his  time,  thirteen  o^^y 'obtained 
the  higheft  prize.  Out  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-three  exhi¬ 
bited  by  Sophocles,  no  more  than  twenty-two  were  crowned 
■with  vidtory,  though  a  corifiderable  number  more  merited  the 
fecond  prized.  EuripiSes  was  a  candidate  for  fame  by  no  left 
than  ^venty-four  tragedies,  and-obtained  the  palm  for  no  more 
than ‘fire.  But,  what  abov'^  all  expofes  the  perverfity,  and  ar-- 
Tsagas  die  tafte  of  the  'Greek  theatre  is,  the  favour  with  which 
the  performances  of  Ariftophahes  were  received,  and  the  unjuft 
and  cruel  decifions  *  to  which  the  Athenians  were  inftigated  by 
the  dull,  grovelling,  defpicable  humour  of  that  comedian.  Will 
it  not  aftonifli  all  maxikind,  that  the  poiiftied  people  of  Attica,  fo 
proud  of  their  own  reftncmeiit,  that  they  ftigtnatized  all  their 
neighbours  with  the  title  of  barbarians, ‘Ihould  be  induced,  chief¬ 
ly  by  the  (hocking  obfeenity  of  Ariftophanes,  to  put  to  death  So¬ 
crates,  one  of  the  wifeft  and  beft  of  men  that  ever  lived  f?  The 
Gre^k  tragedies  are  much  fhorter  than  ours.  For,  abftrading  from 
the  chorulTes,  which  were  fung  between  the  ads,  and  contain  no 
*  part 

•  See  Valerius  Maximus,  lib.  5. 

f  The  reader  will  perhaps  fufped  of  feverity  this  cenfure  of  Ariftophanes, 
and  pall  for  a  fpecimen.  He  fhatl  be  gratified,  though  the  contents  are  too 
indelicate  almoft  tp  be  committed  to  paper.  He  may  be  aftured'alfb,  that  the’ 
following  is  by  no  means  the  moft  exceptionable  extra£t  that  might  have  been 
produced  from  the  Cbmedy  of  the  Clouds.  Strcpftadcs,  a  ruftic,  who  had  mar-, 
ried  an  expcuilve  city-wife,  by  whom  he  had  an  heir  equally  extravagant,  is 
reduced  to  great  diftrefs.  He  appilics  to  Socrates,  who,  he  was  told,  knew  e- 
yery  thing,  to  be  informed  how  he  might  retrieve  his  affairs,  and  fatisfy  his 
creditors,  Socrates,  to  conceal  his  own  ignorance,  and  fill  the  weak  man 
with  aftonilhment,  amufes  him  with  ridiculous  fpecimens  of  knowledge,  and, 
among  others,  with  the  caufes  of  thunder.  The  clouds,  fays  he,  are  ftlled 
with  great  abundance  of  windy  vapour.  The  whirlwinds  dafti  the  clouds  a- 
galnft  one  another  with  great  violence,  which  makes  them  evacuate  their  con¬ 
tents  with  much  turbulence  and  noife.  This  evacuatton  is  called  thun¬ 
der.  I  don’t  underftand  yon,  fays  Strepftades.  1  will  explain  myfelf  by  a 
familiar  ftmile,  rq>lies  Socrates.  You  have  often  at  a  feaft  been  plentifully 
filled  with  black  broth.  Violent  agitations  have  been  felt  in  your  belly,  which 
again  have  been  fiiccccdcd  by  frequent  windy  cxplofions.  Yes,  faith,.!  fully 
comprehend  you  now.  I  have  often  experienced  a  combuflion  and  rumbling 
that  pcrfcftly  reiemblod  thunder.  The  firft  expiofions  were  gentle, 

The  next  more  violent,  pa~pap’>pi8X.  The  iaft,  downright  thunder,  pa-pa- 
pap-paxs  Thcfc  delicate  words  arc  coined  on  piirp ofe,  becaufe  the  found  was 
fuppofed  to  refemble  the  ienfe.  The  moft  corrupted  audience  of  a  Merry  An- 
would  hear,  at  preient,  fuch  entertainment  with  diiguft. 
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part  of  tHe  biifinefs,  th^y  cannot  be  above  half  the 

length  of  a  modem  play.  This  drcnmftance  made  it  very 
’  practicable  to  hear  two  or  three  of  them  at  one  time.  The  di¬ 
alogue  is  fifhple,  and  the  fentiments  generally  natural  and  ob¬ 
vious.*  The  characters,  however,  are  not  varied,  nor  flrongly 
marked,  and  no  interefting  degree  j)f  paflion  is  attempted. 
Scenes  that  excite  horror  are  fometimes  prefented,  though  none 
of  the  characters  are  ever  put  to  death  upon  the  ftage.  But  • 
what  moft  furprifes  a  reader  who  has  endeavoured  to  perufe 
thefe  performances  without  prejudice  is,  to  hear  ^em  conftant- 
ly  quoted  as  models  of  perfection,  as  correct  with  regard  to  all 
'  the  rules  of  the  drama,  and  the  moft  compleat  imitations  of  na¬ 
ture.  The  numerous  productions  of  the  fame  author  mention¬ 
ed  above,  would  create  an  invincible  fufpicion  againft  the  truth 
of  this  opinion and,  if  the  performances  which  are  loft  refem- 
bled  thofe  that  remain,  we  may  prefume  to  affirm  that  the  fufpi¬ 
cion  is  fupported  by  experience.  Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to 
exemplify  from  all  the  Greek  .tragedies :  We  muft  content  our- 
felves  with  a  few  as  a  fpecimen ;  and  fhall  make  choice  of  So¬ 
phocles,  as  being  reckoned  by  the  antients  themfelves  the  moft 
perfect  of  all  their  tragic  poets.  ^  . 

In  all  the  feven  remaining  plays,  except  one,  of  this  writer, 
there  is  almoft-no  plot,  nor  fable,  nor  difeovery  whatever. 
They  are  little  more  than  dialogues  held  at  a  particular  time 
and  place,  among  perfons  actuated  by  the  following  paffions 
Revenge,  which  is  the  foundation  of  EleCtra,  and  Ajax  Flagelli- 
fer ;  veneration  for  the  dead,' which  is  the  fubjeCt  of  Antigone 
and  PhiloCtetes ;  piety  towards  the  Gods,  which  produced  the 
Oedipus  Coloneus ;  jealoufy,  on  which  is  built  the  cataftrophe 
of  the  Trahiniae. 

In  EleCtra  all  the  unities  are  obferved,  and  there  is  fomething 
like  a  plot  and  difeovery;  but  this  play  is  deformed  by  the.  un¬ 
natural  murder  of  Clytemneftra  by  the  hands  of  her  own  fon. 
She  is  heard  behind  the  feenes  groaning,  and  calling  out  for 
help.  ' 

In  Ajax  Flagellifer,  there  is  neither  unity  of  aCtion,  nor  plot, 
nor  difeovery  of  any  kind.  Ajax,  in  revenge  of  the  affront  he 
had  received  from  the  Greeks,  who,  in  preference  before  him, 
gave  the  arms  of  Achilles  to  Ulyffes,prapofes  alone,  in  the  night¬ 
time,  to  attack  their  tents,  and  murder  as  many  as  po^&ble^  of 
their  chiefs.  Minerva,  their  friend,  interpofes,  deprives  Ajax  of 
his  fenfe^,  and  leads  him  to  the  flocks  of  the  Greeks,  many  of 
which  he  kills,  believing  them  to  be  the  Greeks  themfelves.  He 
VoL.  I.  C  c  c  *  '  is 
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is  particularly  fevcre  on  a  large  ram,  which  he  miftakes  for  17«* 
Jyfles^nnd  which  he  carries  home  to' his  tent,  that  he  may  futn 
je61  him  to  a  lingering  cruel  death  by  whipping.  jOn  his  return,  ‘ 
he  recovers  his  fenfes,  and  kills  himfelf  for  fhame.  A  feuffle 
enfues  between  Agamemnon,  Menelaus,  and  Ulyffes,  whether  he 
Ihould  not  be  expofed  unburied.  Ulyffes  prevails,  and  he  is  in¬ 
terred.  .  .  - 

Oedipus  Coloneus,  in  the  play  of  that  name,  remains  on  the 
ftage  through  the  whole  performance,- till  the  laft  feene,  which 
is  occupied  in  giving  the  audience  an  account  of  the  manner  of 
his  death,  in  which  there  is  northing  remarkable.  This  tragedy 
IS  a  mere  dialogue  from'  beginning  to  end.  It  is  faid  to  have 
been  highly  acceptable  to  the  Athenians  :  it  muff  have  been 
fo  by  flattering  their  vanity ;  for  it  is  not  eafy  to  difeover  in  it  a- 
ny  other  merit. 

In  the  Trahiniae,  Hercules  Is  Introduced  oh  the  Aage  after  be¬ 
ing  flayed  alive  by!  the  miftaken  prefent  of  the  poifoned  fhirt. 
This  feene  excites  horrorl 

The  moft  corapleat  of  all  the  tragedies  of  Sophocles,  and  per¬ 
haps  of  antiquity  itfelf,  is  the  Oedipus  Tyrannus.  In  this  per¬ 
formance  there  Is  a  beautiful  fable,  and  a  natural,  though  intri¬ 
cate  difeovery."  The  bufinefs  never  (lands  ftlll ;  and  no  more 
words  are  employed  than  are  neceffary  to  carry  it  on.  The  fen- 
timents  are  natural,  ftriking,  and  chara£leriftic.  And  the  lan- 
^age  in  all  thefe  plays,  but  efpeclally  in  the  laft,  is  exceedingly 
beautiful.’  Had  all  the  antient  tragedies  been  like  this,  we 
fhould  have  conceived  a  very  high  opinion  of  the  Grecian  ftage. 
But  what  it  feems  is  honourable  for  the  poet  is  degrading  for 
the  country;  for  we  are  informed  by  the  author  of  the  life  of 
Sophocles,  that  this  play  was  not  fuccefsful  at  Athens.  It  was 
very  probably  too  refined  and  perfedl  for  the  tafte  of  the  times. 

Thefe  obfervations,  we  flatter  ourfclves,  on  a  fubje<ft  fomc- 
what  new  and  curious,  and  in  fupport  of  the  manly  and  ingeni¬ 
ous  criticifms  of  our  author,  which  the  nature  of  his  plan  did 
not  permit  him  fully  to  illuftrate,  will  not  be  unacceptable  to 
the  more  inquifitive  of  our  readers.  (7d  be  continued.) 

A  Phihfophical  Analyjls  and  Illufiration  of  fome  of  Shakefpeards  remark^ 

able  Characters.  2  s.  6  d.  8  vo.  London^  Murray ;  Edinburgh^  Creech. 

WHEN  we  have  perufed  an  author  whofe  merit  la  confide- 
rablc,  we  become  indebted  to  him  for  the  pleafure  he  er- 

citef 
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tites  in  ns  by  the  elegance  and  fpirit  of  his  compofitidni  and  we 
leave  him  with  regret.  And,  {hould  tlie  fame  candidate  for  ap¬ 
probation  enter  once  more  the  lifts  of  fame  in  a  different  drefs,** 
and  wear  it  with  equal  or  fuperior  grace ;  fhould  he  fulfil,  or  even' 
furpafs  our  moft  fanguine  expe<ftations ;  we  are  affe<fted  with  a  fen* 
timent  of  delight,  which  refembles  that  which  arifes  in  a  fufcep- 
tible  heart,  from  an  unforefeen  interview  with  a  dear  and  inti¬ 
mate  acquaintance,  after  an  abfence  of  fome .years. 

On  a  former  occafion,  we  delivered  our  opinion  of  this  author, 
in  his  poetical  capacity,  and  therefore  could  not  ceafe  to  feel 
fome  degree  of  trepidation  for  his  fuccefs,  when  he  defcended  - 
from  Parnaffus  to  the  humbler  vale  of  Profe,  where  the  flowers,  - 
though  fragrant  in  their  odour,  and  beautiful  in  their  colours, 
muft  not  emit  the  fame  rich  effluvia,  nor  exhibit  the  fame  fplen- 
dor,  as  on  the  confecrated  mountain.  Nor  was  our  timorous 
anxiety  diminiflied,  when,  from  the  feeming  irregularities,  and 
bold  excurfions  of  a  lyric  poet,  we  beheld  him  afliime  the  more 
laborious  talk  of  philofophic  refearch,  where  the  deviations  of 
fancy  are  circumfcribed,  and  even  the  moft  pleafing  digreflions 
are  never  indulged,  but  with  caution.  But  how  agreeable  was 
our  furprife  to  find  the  exuberance  of  invention  and  the  warmth 
of  enthufiafm  rendered  fubfcrvient  to  the  cool  and  fevere  inve- 
ftigations  of  reafon  ;  while  the  ardent  prepoffeflions,  the  luxuriant 
rallies  of  the  poet,  were  chaftifed  by  the  deliberate  infpe^lion, 
and  the  accurate  penetration  of  the  fage  ! 

The  ftyle  of  this  work  is  perfptcuous,  elegant,'  and  interefting. 
The  preliminary  refledlions,  which  introduce  it,  are  the  moft  pro¬ 
per  for  their  purpofe  that  could  poflibly  be  found.  They  Ihew 
the  importance  of  experiment,  as  well  in  the  philofophy  of  mind 
as  of  body ;  But  they  difcover,  at  the  fame  time,  how  much 
more  arduous  and  difficult  it  muft  prove  to  purfue  a  courfe  of 
mental  than  of  corporeal  experiments.  The  qualities  of  body 
are  fixed  ;  the  laws  by  which  they  operate,  determined;  So  that, 
in  phyfical  experiments,  if  the  procefs.be  right,  the  refult  muft  be 
uniform.  The  operations  of  mind,  however,  are  more  complex  ; 
its  motions  are  progreflive ;  its  tranfitions  abrupt  and  inft^n- 
taneous ; '  its  attitudes  uncertain  and  momentary.  The  paflions 
purfue  their  courfe  with  celerity ;  their  diredions  may  be  changed, 
or  their  impetuofity  modified  by  a  number  of  caufes,  which  are 
far  from  being  obvious,  and  which  frequently  efcape  our  obfer- 
vation.  It  would,  therefore,  be  of  great  importance  to  philofq- 
phical  fci:;utjny,  if  the  polition  of  the  mind,  in  any  given  circum- 
fllanccs,  could  be  feed  till  it  was  deliberately  furveyed ;  if  the 
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c^ufes^j^Ipch*  alter  its  feelings  and  operations/couki  be  accurate* 
\j  fiiewn,  and  their  effc^s  afcertained  vfith  precifion* 

To  accompliih  thefe  ends>  according  to  our  author^. dramatic 
poetry,  may  be  of  the  greatcft  nfe.  Among  dramatic  writers, 
none  has  more  happily  and  fuccefsfully  delineated  the  human 
character,  in  all  its  indefinite  varieties,  than  Shakefpeare.  ^  Our 
obferver,  therefore,  proceeds  to  c(Jntcmplate  this  faithful  mirror, 
and  to  difcover  the  various  influence  of  external  caufes  upon  the 
images  which  it  refledls.  This  gives  him,  at  once,  an  opportu¬ 
nity  of  (hewing  how  true  to  nature  the  poet  is  in  his  conceptions, 
and  of  deducing  fuch  refledtions  from  his  difcoveries,  as  mjiy  both 
enlighten  the  theory,  and  facilitate  the  pra<Stice  of  virtue.  With 
this  view,  he  analyfes  and  ill uftrates  the  char a<5ters  of  Macbeth,  of 
Hamlet,  of  Jacques,  and  of  Imogen,  with  fo  much  felicity,  that  our 
admiration  of  Shakefpcarc  is  increafed,  and  the  lefTons  which  he 
inculcates  are  rendered  infinitely  more  inftru<Elive.  We  heartily 
wifli,  that  the  learned  commentators  of  this  bard,  whether  phild- 
iogical  or  critical,  inflead  of  that  immenfe  parade  of  erudition, 
^jchibited  in  the  illuftration  of  fome  trivial  pafTages,  which  the 
ignorance  of  editors,  or  the  carlefTnefs  of  printers,  have  rendered 
unintelligible,  had  exerted  their  genius  in  a  more  philofophical 
•  manner,  by  difplaying  the  prodigious  extent  and  accuracy  of 
Shakefpeare’s  difcernment  in  human  nature.  This*  would  have 
been  a  province  no  lefs  worthy  of  the  literary  and  rational  cha¬ 
mber,  than  inftruftive  and  delightful  to  the  admirers  of  Shake- 
fpeare*  The  exertions  of  our  author  will,  doubtlefs,  fuggell  to 
other  ingenious  men  the  talk  of  continuing  refearches  of  a  nature 
(b  curious,  fo  interefting,  and  fo  important. 

The  Benevolent  Sufferer  ;  or^  the  Hijlory  of  Mr  Cameron*  12 mo,  2  s. 
in  hoards.  Edinburgh^  Dickfon. 

This  novel*,  we  are  told,  is  the  produ^fion  of  a  young  la¬ 
dy;  and  the  emoluments  to  arife  from  it  are  deftined 
for  the  ufe  of  an  elderly  gentlewoman,  whom  diftrefs  and  mif- 
fortune  have  opprefled,  and  who  has  known  better  times.  We 
highly  *refpe6f  the  intention  of  our  fair  novelift;  and  gladly  of¬ 
fer  our  fuffrage  for  the  fuccefs  of  her  work.  We  can  afliire  our 
readers,  that  it  polFefTes  a  merit,  which  is  not  always  to  be  met 
with  in  performances  of  the  fame  kind.  It  is  affe^ling  and 
luoraJ,  ,  .  •  .  *  ... 
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HI  S  TO  R  Y. 

turkey  and  RUSSIA. 

Advice  has  been  received  from  Jally, 
dated  Feb.  13.  that  feveral  detachments 
of  the  Ruftiap  army,  which  were  polled 
~  on  (bme  idands  of  the  Danube  near  to  Si- 
lidria,  had  been  attacked  and  drove  from 
thence  by  the  Turks,  who  have  pofltflcd 
thcmfelves  of  all  the  cannon;  ammunition, 
&c.  and  two  large^  magazines  of  corn. 
This  uncxpe^led  llroke  has  much  cm- 
barralled  the  Rufllans,  as  the  troops  were 
placed  on  thofe  illands  to  favour  the  crof- 
fing  of  the  army,  in  <^rdcr  to  make  a  frelh 
attack  on  SiliOria.  The  Turkifh  ports 
are  all  full  of  men,  and  well  fuppiied  with 
provifions,  ammunition,-  5cc,  efpecially 
at  Widdin,  Caranlbn,  Bazardic,  and  Var¬ 
na. 

We  arc  informed  by  a  letter  from  Vi¬ 
enna,  Feb.  zj,  that  the  operations  of  the 
campaign  have  already  been  begun  hy  the 
Turks,  who  have  fprung  from  their  win¬ 
ter  quarters  with  a  mort  lingular  a^ivity. 
Achmet  Hcnedid,  the  Seralkier  of  Silif- 
tria,  has  parted  the  Danube  near  Oblu- 
cife,  and  attacked  a  body  of  11,000  Ruf¬ 
fians  under  Gen.  Potemkin,  in  a  very  ad¬ 
vantageous  port,  which,  afterafeverc  con- 
flifl,  the  Serallder  of  Silirtria  porterted 
himfelf  of,  and  drove  them  with 'great 
lofs  to  one  of  their  rtrong  fortrertes  ou 
the  banks  of  the  Danube. 

A  letter  from  Hamburgh,  Feb.  14. 
fays.  All  our  letters  from  Rurtia  contain 
relations  of  the  revolt  of  Pugatfehert. 
Every  particular  of  the  life  of  this  extra¬ 
ordinary  man  is  inquired  into,  his  crimi¬ 
nal  attempt  having  rendered  him  fo  fa¬ 
mous.  The  following  arc  Ibme  frelh  ac¬ 
counts  of  him  tranfmitted  from  Mofeow. 
This  Cof&ck  is  of  a  dirtinguilhed  family 
in  his  own  country.  The  Sicur  Rafou- 
mowlki,  whom  the  En^refs  Elizabeth 
made  General  of  the  Coflacks,  diftingui- 
Ihed  him,  and  brought  him  to  Peterf- 
burgh,  where  he  was  made  a  page  to  that 
Emprefs.  He  was  thence  fent  to  Berlin, 
to  perfect  him  in  fome  lludies,  and  fer- 
ved  among  the  Pniflians  during  the  lart 
war.  He  was  afterwards  appointed  a 
gentleman  to  the  Grand  Duke,  in  which 
flation  he  Ihewcd  fuch  a  fpirit  of  turbu¬ 
lence  and  independence,  that  he  was  dri¬ 
ven  from  court.  After  this  he  travelled 
in  foreign  couKlries,  his  natural  reftleif* 
nefs  not  ful(||||fring  him  to  fettle  any  where. 
He  afterward  returned  again  to  RuHia, 
and  then  made  fome  campaigns  agaiofl 


the  Turks  atid  Polls;  fimn  lAatuct  re¬ 
turning  to  bis  own  country,  he  £ceret\j 
fomented  the  rebellion  which  is  now  on 
foot.  In  order  to  impofe  on  his  accom¬ 
plices,  he  dirtributes  among  them  the  ti¬ 
tles,  offices,  and  military  orders  of  the 
empire,  and  decorates  the'  chiefs  of  hit 
army  with  the  ribbands  of  the  diflierent 
orders  of  RulTia  in  the  defarts  where  he 
commands  ;  and  to  the  lower  fort  he  has 
greatly  endeared  himfelf,  by  allowing 
them  to  wear  their  beards,  and  to  make 
the  fign  of  the  crofs  with  two  fingers ; 
both  which  curtoms  Peter  the  Great  took 
much  pains  to  abolilh.  By  fuch  methods, 
and  other  fingularities,  he  has  had  the  ad- 
drefs  to  attach  to  him  vart  numbers,  who 
have  furtered  thcmfelves  to  be  impofed 
upon  by  his  devices. 

ENGLAND. 

The  following  is  the  fubrtance  of  the 
Borton  Bill.— It  fets  forth,  That  dange¬ 
rous  commotions  and  infurrefllons  have 
been  fomented  and  raifed  in  the  towm  of 
Borton  by  ill-affcftcd  perfons,  to  the  fub- 
verfion  of  his  Majerty's  government,  and 
to  the  utter  dertruflion  of  the  public  peace 
and  good  order  of  the  faid  town ;  In  which 
commotions  and  infurreftions, certain  va¬ 
luable  cargoes  of  teas,  the  property  of 
the  Eart-India  company,  on  board  cer¬ 
tain  vertels  lying  in  the  harbour  of  Borton, 
were  feized  and  dertroyed. 

That  in  the  prefent  condition  of  the 
faid  town  and  harbour,  the  comiberce  of 
his  Majcrt;y*s  fubje^ts  cannot  be  fafely 
carried  on  there,  nor  the  curtoms  pay¬ 
able  to  his  Majerty  duly  collected;  and  it 
is  therefore  expedient  that  the  officers  of 
the  curtoms  fhould  be  foithwith  removed 
from  the  faid  town. 

And  therefore  the  bill  ena^.  That  it 
(hall  not  be  lawful  for  any  perfon  or  per¬ 
fons  to  lay  on  board  any  (hip  or  vertei 
from  any  parts  of  the  town  and  harbour 
of  Borton,  between  Nahant  Point  and  AU 
derton  Point,  any  goods,  wares,  or  mer¬ 
chandize,  to  be  tranfported  to  any  other 
country,  or  in  any  other  part  of  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  the  MaiTachurtett^s  Bay  ;  or  to 
difebarge  or  lay  on  land  within  the  faid 
town,  or  upon  any  of  the  places  aforefaid, 
out  of  any  (hip  or  veflH,  any  goods,  wares, 
or  merchandize,  to  be  brought  from  any 
other  country,  or  any  other  part  of  the 
faid  province,  upon  pain  of  forfeiting  the 
goods,  and  of  the  Ihip  or  vertel  into 
which  the  fame  (hall  1^  put,  or  out  of 
which  the  fame  fhall  be  taken. 
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There  are  clani^  penalties  on 

wbar6oger8  fui&nng  gpods  to  be  landed, 
fhippedcC^or  water-borne  at  or  from 
their  wharfs,  or  for  aiding  and  a/Iiding 
Intheibippingorunfbipping  got^s,  wares, 
or  merchandize;  for  <^liging  (hips  moor¬ 
ed  or  lying  at  anchor,  or  hovering  in  the 
bay,  or  within  a  certain  dillance  from 
the  fame,  to  depart  to  Tome  other  harbour 
or  (lation,  except  fhips  laden  whh  mili¬ 
tary  (lores  for  the  King’s  uie,  or  laden 
with  fuel  or  vi£lual  for  the  fuflenancc  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  BoAon,  or 
Ihips  having  on  board  goods  at  the  time 
mentioned  in  the  bill. — Directing  that  all 
feizores,  penalties,  and  forfeitures,  ihall 
be  made  and  profecuted  by  any  admiral, 
chief  commander,  or  commiiiioned  offi¬ 
cer  of  his  MajcAy’s  Beet  or  (hips  of  war, 
or  by  fome  of  the  officers  of  the  cuAoms, 
or  by  fome  other  psribn  authorized  by 
the  commidioners  of  the  treafury;  and 
indicts  penalties'  on  fuch  officers  and  per- 
fons  as  (hall  take  any  bribe  to  connive  at 
fuch  lading  or  unlading,  or  doing  any  o- 
ther  a  A  whereby  goods,  wares,  and  mer¬ 
chandize  prohibited,  (hall  be  fufiered  to 
pais  inwards  or  outwards,  or  whereby  the 
penalties  and  forfeitures  indicted  by  the 
bill  may  be  evaded.  Directing,  that  the 
penalties  and  forfeitures  indited  by  the 
bill  (hall  be  pro(ecuted  for,  and  applied 
in  the  fame  manner  as  other  penalties  and 
forfeitures  indited  by  any  a^  or  a£ls  re¬ 
lating  to  the  trade  or  revenues  of  the  Bri- 
ti(h  colonies  or  plantations  in  America, 
are  dhre^d  to  be  profecuted  for,  recover¬ 
ed,  and  applied,  by  two  a£ts  of  fhe  4th 
and  8th  years  of  the  reign  of  his  pre^nt 
IdajcAy.  Declaring,  that  every  chartcr- 
paity,  bill  of  lading,  and  other  contraft 
for  confignpag,  (hipping,  or  carrying  any 
goods  or  merchan^ze  to  or  from  the  faid 
town  or  harbour,  made  or  to  be  made,  or 
entered  into,  &>  long  as  the  a<£t  (hall  re¬ 
main  in  force,  (ball  be  void :  Empower¬ 
ing  the  King,  whenever  it  (hall  be  made 
appear  to  him  in  his  privy-council,  th^t 
peace  and  obedience  to  the  laws  (hall  be 
fo  far  reftored  in  the  (aid  town  of  Bo(^on , 
that  the  trade  of  Gr^t  Britain  may  be 
fafely  carried  on  there,  to  adign  and  ap¬ 
point  the  extent,  bounds  and  limits  of 
the  faid  port  or  harbour ;  and  alfo  to 
afCgn  and  appoint  quays  and  wharfs, 
for  the  landing  and  difena^in^,  lading 
and  (^ping  of  goods,  as'  his  Majcfty 
(hall'juid^  necedary;  and  to  appoint 
^h  officers  of  the  cufloms  as  hts  Maje-' 
fly  (hall  think  fit ;  dedaring  that  the 
bill  (hall  not  extend  to  enable  die  King  to 
appoint  fuch  port,  quays,  wharfs,  of  of- 
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fioersin  the  (aid  town,  unlefs'fdll  fiitis- 
faction  (hall  have  been  made  to  the  com¬ 
pany  for  the  damage  fuAained  by  them 
for  the  de(lru£tion  of  their  goods  fent  to 
the  (aid  town  on  board  certain  fliips,  and 
to' the  officers  of  his  MajcAy’s  revenue, 
and  others  who  fuffered  by  the  riots  and 
infurre^lions  in  November,  December, 
and  January  laA ;  allowing  the  general 
KTue  to  be  pleaded  in  actions  brought  in 
purl'uance  of  the  bill. 

The  l.ord  Advocate  for  Scotland,  on 
the  xbth  of  March,  made  a  motion 
in  the  Houie  of  Commons,  for  leave 
to  bring  in  a  bill  to  repeal  an  aft 
made  in  King  James’s  reign,  whereby 
the  perfons  working  in  coileries  and  (alt- 
works  in  Scotland,  after  having  worked  a 
yea^  therein,  (hould  become  the  property 
of  the  proprietor  of  the  works  for  life;  by 
which  means  whole  families  became  abfo- 
lute  (laves,  and  transferable  in  the  fame 
manner  with  the  works,  as  a  WeA-India 
eAate  is  transferred  with  the  (laves  upon 
it.  The  motion  met  with  no  oblhvdtion ; 
and  a  bill  was  ordered  to  be  brought  in. 

The  Lord  Advocate  then  made  another 
motion,  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for 
fettling  fonie  doubts  with  regard  to  elec¬ 
tions  in  Scotland,  where  the  election  of  a 
member  of  parliament  ought  to  be  by  five 
delegates  from  five  feparace  boroughs.  A 
cafe  happened,  where  the  fifth  was  ab- 
fent;  two  voted  for  one  perfon,  and  two 
for  another ;  and,  as  the  five  had  taken  It 
.by  turns  to  give  the  c&Aing-voice,  doubts 
aro(e,  whether  the  caAing-voice  (hould  re¬ 
main  in  the  delegate  who  had  given  it  be¬ 
fore,  or  be  transferred  to  the  delegate 
whofe  turn  it  was  to  give  it  next,  the  fifth 
inan  being  abfent.  This  motion  was 
withdrawn,  giving  way  to  a  motion  of  the 
SoUicitor-gcneral’s,  which  would  compre¬ 
hend  it,  which  was,  that  a  committee  be 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  laws  in  gcr 
ncral  now  tn  being  for  fettling  the  right 
of  eleflions.  The  committee  was  accor¬ 
dingly  appointed. 

On  the  31 A  of  March  his  MajeAy  went 
in  Aate  to  the  Houfe  of  Peers,  and  gave  the 
royal  alTcnt  to  the  following  bills,  viz. 

The  bill  for  Che  immediate  removal  of 
the  officers  of  the  cuAoms  from  BoAon  ia 
MalTachufctt’s  Bay.  / 

The  bill  Co  make  perpetaal  the  a£ls  for 
Kgulating  the  trials  of  controverted  elec¬ 
tions. 

The  bill  for  the  pay  a|pi  cloathing  of 
the  militia.  ^ 

The  bill  for  the  relief  of  ^loners  ac-; 
quitted  of  crimes,  but  retained  for  thek 
fees,'  '  /  ' 


The  bill  Co  enable  his  Majefty  to  grant  of  the  houfe.  The  ground  around  the 
to  General  Frazer  the  lands  and  edates  of  houle  was  furred  up,  and'  a  large  rocit 
the  late  Lord  Lovat«  ^  near  it  fhattered  to  pieces.  The  bonicp 

.  The  bill  for  appointing  commiilioners  notwichYlanding  all  ailidaoee,  was  redu* 
to  execute  the  land-tax.  ced  to  afhes. 

The  bill  relative  to  the  prcfervation  of  By  the  aO  for  redeeming  die  annuities 
turnpike-roads.  granted  by  Meflts  Douglas,  Heron,  and 

The  bill  for  improving  and  preferving  (^.  it  is  cnafted,  That  it  i^U  be  lawful 
certain  fcu-lands  in  the  Iflc  of  Ely,  &c.  for  the  Duke  of  Ruccleugh,  the  Duke  of  • 
An  aft  for  regulating  the  width  and  Queenlberry,  Archibald  Douglas  of 
length  of  the  wheel- carriages,  and  for  a-  Douglas,  Efq;  John  Hamilton  of  Sun- 
mending  and  explaining  an  aft  of  the  x  3th  drum,  Alexander  Fergufon  of  Craigdar- 
of  his  preient  Majefty,  and  for'indcmni-  roch.  Hay  Campbell,  David  Fergnfbn,  A- 
fying  perlbns  offending  againff  the  faid  Icxandcr  Wight^  John  Campbell,  Andrew 
aft.  Crofbie,  George  Home,  Alexander  Mao 

Thc  bill  to  enable  the  Duke  of  Buc-  conochie,  Thomas  Lockhart,  and  John 
clengh,  the  Duke  of  Queenfberry,  &c.  to  Syme,  or  any  five  of  them,  (of  which 
reduce  certain  annuities  granted  by  thd  the  Duke  of  Bucclcugh,  the  .Duke  of 
Company  of  the  Bank  of  Air  in  Scot-  Queenfberry,  and  Archibald  Douglas, 
land.  Elq;  or  any  two  of  them,  or  the  iur- 

The  bill  to  allow  further  time  for  the  .  vivor  of  them,  (ball  be  three,  two,  or 
inrollmcnt  *  of  deeds  and  wills  made  by  one,  as  the  cafe  may  happen),  to  iflue 
Papifls,  &c.  And  alfo  to  fcveral  road,  bonds  for  the  payment  of  atiy  Turns  of 
indoTure,  and  private  bills.  money,  not  exceeding  in  the  whole 

500,000!.  for  redeeming  the  faid  annuities, 
SCOTLAND.  or  any  part  thereof,  provided  that  each  of 

thefe  bonds  (hall  not  be  for  fixaring  ie& 
On  the  14th,  petitions  from  (he  magi-  than^  50  1.  and  intcreft.  The  aft  then 
((rates  and  merchants  of  Stirling,  Kil-  recites  the  form  of  the  bond,  whereby 
marnock,  Dumfries,  Sanquhar,  Annan,  the  quorum  of  the  committee  nominated 
Lochmaben,  Haddington,  Port-Glafgow,  by  thepartnerlhipof  Douglas,  Heron,  and 
Paifley,  and  Air,  were  fcvcrally  prefented  Co.  are  to  do  all  things  neceflary  for  cx- 
to  the  ^ufe  of  commons,  complaining  of  tricating  the  alfairs  of  the  company,  bind 
the  hardihips  the  petitioners  allcdgc  they  the  faid  company,  and  themfelves,  «n<t 
labour  under,  by  To  much  of  an  aft  palled  each  of  them,  and  each  of  their  heks, 
in  the  lafl  Tedion  of  parliament,  for  re-  executors,  and  adminiflrators,  and  the  co- 
gulatlng  the  importation  and  exportation  partners,  and  the  (aid  copartnerlhip,  their 
of  corn,  as  relates  to  the  importation  of  heirs,  executors,  and  adminiflrators,  re- 
oat-meal  into  that  part  of  Great  J^ritain  fpeftively,  for  the  Turns  contained  in* the 
called  Scotland  ;  and  praying  the  houTe  Taid  bonds. 

to  take  the  Tame  info  confideration,  and  Provided  that,  prior  to  the  ifluing  of 
give  Tuch  relief  as  (hall  be  thought  proper,  the  Taid  bonds,  heritable  fecurity  (hall  be 
The  petitions  were  ordered  to  be  referred  granted  and  conftituted  to  Sir  William 
to  the  confideration  of  the  committee  of  Henry  Afhurfl,  James  Montgomery,  A- 
the  whole  houfe  on  that  bufinefs— The  lexander  Wedderburne,  Henry  Dundas, 
houTe  of  commons  took  the  Taid  aft  into^  Jofeph  Banks,  Richard  (plover,  and  Alex- 
con  Tideration,  when,  after  a  (hort  debate,  ander  Macconochie,  ETqrs.  in  trufl. 
the  motion  for  amending  the  Tame  was  It  is  further  enafted.  That  the  bonds 
rejefted  on*a  drvifion  51  againll  19.  mentioned  above,  Ihall  be  ailignable  by 

From  Newcaflle  we  learn,  that,  on  Sun-  indorfement  upon  the  original  bond,  with-' 
day  the  loth  inflant,  a  flalh  of  lightning  out  (lamps,  to  any  perTon,  as  often  as  oc> 
fkuck  a  houfe  in  Longbaugh-fhield,  near  cafion  requires;  and  the  indori^s  ixiay 
'  Bellingham,  and  killed  a  man  and  his  bring  Tuks  of  law  againfl  any  of  the  per- 
wife,  fitting  by  the  Bre.  Another  per-  Tons  giving  Tuch  bonds,  or  againfl  the 
Ton,  fitting  between  them,  was  not  hurt,  copartners  of  the  (aid  bank,  their  heirs. 
The  houfe  was  almofl  immediately  in  executors,  &c. 

flames,  and  a  child  in  bed  was  almofl  Provided,  that  the  faid  bonds  (hall  not 
burnt  to  death,  an||^nother  much  Tcorch-  '  be  negotiable  or  transferable  by  iodorie- 
ed,  A  blind  and  an  old  woman,  xnent,  after  the  a4th  day  of  June  1781. 
bis  wife,  who  welt  in  another  part  of  the  On  the  19th,  a  charter  paBed  the  ieals 
Tame  houfe,  knew  nothing  of  the  accident,  here,  granting  to  General  Frazer  *the 
until  the  populace  came  and  took  them,  (late  of  the  late  Lord  Lovat)  bis  father.  . 
with  their  Tumicure,  out  from  the  roof 
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We  have  received  a  long  paper,  coro- 
pfaintng,  in  the  bitterefl  terms^  again 
die  condu^  of  the  magidrates  of  this  city  ': 
After  foftening  a  few  bold  exprcflions, 
we  (hall  give Tome  extra^s  from  it*.  He 
remarks,  “  That,  thoueli  die  magiilrates 
liave  long  been  famed  fdr  want  of  candour 
to  the  public  in  their  tranfatflions,  the 
good-natured,  or  rather  the  rpirltleA  in¬ 
habitants,  tmiformly  (uffer  themielves  to 
be  deceived.  Whenever  a  political  point 
is  to  be  carried,  the  bait  of  public  utility 
is  hung  out.  Some  time  'ago,  the  magi- 
flrates  modedly  propofed  to  add,  to  their 
numerous  and  heavy  exaAions,  the  e- 
sormous  tax  of  d  d.  on  the  pound,  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  city-poor.  When  this 
plan  met  with  oppofition,  a  certain  Gfcai 
Man  is  faid  to  have  declared.  That  he 
would  cram  the  poor*s-rate  down  the 
throats  of  the  citizens,  and  that  he  had 
difeovered  an  ingenious  method  of  forcing 
them  to  apply  for  it  themfelves.  This  me¬ 
thod,  he  obferves,  could  not  long  be  con¬ 
cealed.  The  begging  poor,  who  never  fail 
to  dock  from  all  quarters  to  the  capital, 
whenever  they  underdand  that  the  city  is 
provided  with  a  good-natured  and  merciful 
magiftracy,  were  let  loofc  to  pefter  and 
devour  the  inhabitants.  Immediately  af¬ 
terwards,  it  was  difeovered  that  the  cha- 
fity-workhoufe  had  fallen  greatly  in  ar- 
rcar.  A  public  contribution  was,  there¬ 
fore,  propofed.  To  forward  the  fub- 
feription,  the  magiftrates  forgot  not  their 
ufuat  addrefs.  By  an  a£t  of.#)Jl£ciL  da¬ 
ted  the  pth  of  February  lad,  they  pledged 
themfelves  to  the  public,  that,  as  foon  as 
fhc  charity-workhoufe  was  relieved,  they 
would  take  elfc^lual  meafures  to  remove 
ti)c  nuifance  of  begging  poor.  The  bait 
Cook  :  A  large  fum  was  fubferibed.  But 
the  effe^uat  meafures  feem  to  have  proved 
abortive :  The  poor  dill  fwarm  in  our 
dreets,  clodes,  and  public  walks,  appa¬ 
rently  in  greater  numbers  than  ever ; 

,  from  which  circumdancc  it  is  drongly  fu- 
fpefted,  that  the  favourite  project  of  a 
p^*s-rate  is  dill  in  agitation.'* 

LISTS- 

MARRIAGE. 

March  30.  At  Kilbride,  Mr  John  Lear- 
month  merchant  in  Edinburgh,  to  Mifs 
Katie  Drununond,  younged  daughter  of 
the  late  Provod  Brummohd. 

BIRTHS. 

April,  t.  At  Stevenfon,'  the  Lady  of 
,  Sir  Sinclair  of  Murkle,  Bart,  of  a 
.  htif 


3.  The  Lady  of  Sir  Thomas  \(^allace 
of  Craigie,  Bart,  of  a  fon. 

10.  At  Dublin,  the  Lady  6f  the  Eafl 
of  Roden,  of  a  daughter. 

DEATHS. 

-—  At  the  fiege  of  Tanjoiir,  William 
Campbell,  brother  to  Hay  Campbell, 
Efq:  Advocate. 

'  March  7.  At  Madrid,  his  Royal  High- 
nefs  Charles  Infant  of  Spain. 

11.  At  Quanbiiry7  county  of  Galway, 
in  Ireland,  Lord  Vifeount  Kingdard. 

X5*  At  Edinburgh,  Mifs  Colquhouu, 
fidcr  of  Sir  George  Colquhoiin,  Bart. 

- At  London,  Mrs  iverfon,  rcIiTt 

of  Archibald  Iverfon,  Efq;  late  Provod 
ofGlafgow. 

a  6.  At  Barrow^il-cadlc,  Sir  John  Sin¬ 
clair  of  Mcy,  Bart. 

xy.  At  Inveriiefs,  Major  Williani 
Forbes,  late  of  the  3sth  regiment  of  foot, 
and  (bn  of  the  deceafed  j5in  Forbes  of 
New,  Efq; 

30.  At  Edinburgh,  aged  97,  Mrs  Jean 
Ayton,  rclift  of  James  BallLie,  Efq;  Ad¬ 
vocate.  ' 

.  April  I.  At  London,  the  Hon.  Tho¬ 
mas  Hamilton,  fecond  fon  of  the  Earl  of 
Hadingtoii. 

4.  At  London,  Dr  Oliver  Goldfmith, 
a  gentleman  well  known  in  the  literary 
world, 

7.  At  invernefs,  aged  74,  the  Rev.  Mr 
Murdoch  McKenzie,  minider  of  the  go- 
fpel  in  that  town. 

11.  At  his  houfein  ^tirlingfhire,  George 
Cuninghame  of  Bandallach,  Efq; 

15.  At  Allanbank,  aged  15,  Mi/s  Cle¬ 
mentina  Stuart,  fourth  daughter  of  Sir 
John  Stuart  of  Allanbank.  Bart. 

19.  At  Falkirk,  Bailie  John  Renny 
writer. 

X7.  At  Edinburgh,  aged  ii,  Mr  Ar¬ 
thur  Burnett,  only  fon  of  Lord  Mon- 
boddo. 

NOTES  to  our  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Section  H.  of  the  Essay  on  Archi¬ 
tecture  is  our  next. 

At  the  fam»time  will  appear  the  paper 
fubferibed  An  Owl. 

Reflections  on  Emigration 
are  received;  but  were  too  late  for  in- 
iertion  in  this  number.  The  continuance 
of  the  correfpondence  of  their  author  will 
be  a  favour. 

An  account  of  tne  Hi  on  able 

Daughter  will  appeafln  our  next.* 

A  variety  of  other  articles  are  under  con- 
fideration. 


The  End  of  The  First  Volume* 


